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CASALE ROTONDO. 


[A ruin in the Campagna, about six miles outside Rome, 
on the Appian Way, is called Casale Rotondo.] 
IF life indeed were ours, 
Well might the heavenly powers 
Smile as they watched Man’s fruitless strug- 
gle here ; 
We build, and build in vain, 
Poor ants; the autumnal rain 
Drowns all the work, but yet we persevere. 


Man’s proud achievements fall ; 
Reft arch or mouldering wall, 
Where solemn temple stood or palace high, 
Tell the old tale anew 
Which royal David knew, 
The works of Man, as Man himself, must die. 


When Scipio beheld 
Despairing Carthage, held 
By his stern leaguer, girdled round by fire, 
Rise into flame at last, 
And o’er the dark sea cast 
Her dying light like Dido’s funeral pyre ; 


Deeply he sighed, and said, 
“Great Babylon is dead, 
And Tyre is gone, and Carthage now, and 
then 
Rome, Rome must fall, and we, 
The conquerors, conquered be, 
And taste the doom which tracks the pride 
of men,” 


Bare the Campagna round 
Circles this lonely mound, 
Half tomb, half tower, —a dust-heap, — type 
of all 
The once triumphant Rome, 
Now beneath Peter’s dome 
Crouched yonder, shrunk within her mighty 
wall, 





Mistress of many lands, 
Imperial England stands, 
Through East and West by force and law 
prevailing ; 
Say! shall we see the fate 
Of Rome dissolve her state, 
And Albion’s star of fame and victory paling ? 


And we, her sons, who give 
Our life that she may live 
Beneath Canadian frosts and Indian skies, 
“Is this,” we cry, “the end 
Whither our labors tend, 
Is this the balance of our sacrifice?” 


If life indeed were ours — 
But oh, ye heavenly powers ! 
Pitying ye look, and know it is not so ; 
Life is the mystic scroll 
God wrote — he reads the whole ; 
How should the letters his wide meaning 
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DEATH UNDISGUISED. 


|O DEATH, thou subtle Proteus, that dost 


wear 
Such shifting shapes in human phantasies, 
Fain would I see thy face without disguise, 
And know thee as thou art, for foul or fair.” 


Then Death appeared, responsive to my prayer, 

In his own aspect, grandly calm and wise, 

With a strange light of knowledge in his 
eyes, 

But kind and gracious — and he blest me there, 


And from that day, as friend would walk with 
friend, 

We walk the world together, he and I, 

And oft he holds with me high colloquy ; 

So that the ways of life through which we wend 

Are lit with fuller purpose, and the end 

And final goal seems blent with the far sky. 


Academy. FRANK T. MARZIALS, 


FEBRUARY FILLDYKE. 


O Fesruary Filldyke! darkly pour 
Rivers of rain from out your cloudy sky, 
And heed not slanderous men, Right glad 
am I 
To see thee soften earth so hard and frore, 
Thine aconites do make a golden floor ; 
And snowdrops, winter’s kindest legacy, 
Droop dainty heads, and are, like maidens, 
shy, 
Knowing that boisterous March is at the door. 
Thy scented breath, thy blackbird’s broken 
stave, 
Do charm delight ; and thrice more welcome 


thou, 
With hazel catkins twined about thy brow, 
Than that last gleam that old October gave. 


The Indian summer let my rivals sing, 
But I will praise the Spring before the 
Spring. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


LE PAPILLON. 


** Naitre avec le printemps, mourir avec les roses.’? 
De LAMARTINE. 
Born with the spring, and with the rose to die ; 
In ether pure to float on Zephyr’s wing ; 
Or, on the bosom of new-budding flowers, 
In azure, light, and perfumes revelling, 
To shake the dust, in youth’s untroubled 
hours, 
Off from its wings, and seek th’ eternal sky,— 
Behold the butterfly’s charmed destiny ! 


So doth Desire, which never is at rest, 
Tasting, unquenched, of every earthly 
thing, 
To Heaven return, that there it may be blest. 





know? 
BR H. HB. 


Spectator. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. j. P. M. 
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GRATTAN, AND THE 


From The Westminster Review. 
GRATTAN, AND THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 


HENRY GRATTAN — clarum et vene- 
rabile nomen —entered the Irish Parlia- 
ment on the 11th of December, 1775. He 
was returned for the borough of Charle- 
mont, in which a vacancy was caused by 
the death of its representative, Major 
Caulfeild, who was drowned on his pas- 
sage from England. The patron of the 
borough, Lord Charlemont, was desirous 
to obtain for the cause of commercial 
freedom the Parliamentary services of 
Grattan, whose abilities his lordship had 
already recognized. 

In 1779, the public distress had reached 
a most alarming point. The viceroy at 
that time was the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire. On October 12 he met Parliament, 
and delivered from the throne a speech 
expressing, by command of his Majesty, 
the affectionate concern of the king in the 
interests and distresses of Ireland. His 
Excellency told the House of Commons 
that on account of the extraordinary de- 
cline of the revenue, the very liberal sup- 
plies of the last session had proved 
inadequate to meet the expenses of gov- 
ernment; he therefore hoped the commons 
would make a provision suitable to the 
exigency of the times. 

Sir Robert Deane moved for an address 
to the throne, praising in terms of extrav- 
agant eulogy the administration of the 
viceroy ; lavishing thanks for the gracious 
dispositions of the king; and in general, 
as is usual in such addresses, slavishly 
echoing the speech. Sir Robert at the 
time was trying to obtain a peerage; and 
accordingly we find the viceroy recom- 
mending him to Lord North for a coronet 
in the following terms: “Sir Robert 
Deane has uniformly, with four friends, 
supported his Majesty’s measures, and 
has never suggested a difficulty on any 
occasion,” 

Just as little difficulty in supporting his 
Majesty’s measures had Mr. Richard Hely 
Hutchinson, who seconded Sir Robert’s 
motion. He was then, like Sir Robert, 
on the outlook for a peerage, and he 
accordingly declared that the interests of 
Ireland must be well managed by the 
present administration, as their designs 
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were, in his opinion, pure. “ The veil of 
calumny,” he said, “which so long tra- 
duced them, would disappear, and the 
factious calumniators, touched with truth, 
as with the spear of Ithuriel, would start 
into shape.” He was effusive in express- 
ing his admiration of the government and 
| the gratitude due by the nation to the 
viceroy.* 

Grattan moved an amendment to the 
address. The viceroy’s speech, he said, 
contains nothing explicit, nothing satisfac- 
tory. It meant to quiet the minds of the 
people without any declaration whatever. 
Having described the wretched condition 
of the kingdom, he went on: — 

The distresses of this kingdom are twofold, 
the beggary of the people and the bankruptcy 
of the State. The first, he would not ask the 
commissioners of the revenue to prove, but 
he would ask them upon oath whether the re- 
Strictions on our trade were not the cause? 
Whether the prohibitions, laid on by England, 
against the export of woollen cloth, did not 
occasion it?... As to the bankruptcies of 
the State, they are the consequence of a sys- 
tem of boundless prodigality, profligacy, and 
violence ; a boundless prodigality while our 
means were limited —a profligacy and violence 
uniformly maintained. .. . The peace estab- 
lishment of this poor country amounts to one- 
sixth of that of England; what proportion is 
there in our means? What is this establish- 
ment? Infamous pensions to infamcus men. 


Grattan continued to denounce the sys- 
tematic corrupticn by which the court 
|attempted to deprive the legislature of 
popular confidence and support. He 
| ended by moving an amendment to the 
| address, reciting the national grievances, 
|and demanding a free export trade. Lord 
| Westport seconded the amendment. A 
| spirited discussion followed, in which the 
ministerial members, finding the sense of 
| the House decidedly against the address, 
declared that rather than impair unanimity, 
they would not oppose the amendment. 
Hussey Burgh, the prime serjeant, moved 
in place of Grattan’s amendment, * That 
it is not by temporary expedients, but by 
a free trade alone, that this nation is now 





* Deane wascreated Lord Muskerry. R.H. Hutch- 
inson’s mother was created Baroness Donoughmore, 
October 16, 1783, and on her death he inherited the 
peerage. 
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to be saved from impending ruin.” In | 


reply to the viceroy’s demand for more 
money, his Excellency was told that the 
limited state of our trade and commerce 
must, by narrowing Irish resources, set 
bounds to Irish liberality. The prime 
serjeant’s amendment was carried without 
a division; and the address, thus im- 
proved, was presented by the speaker to 
the viceroy; the Dublin Volunteers, un- 
der the command of the Duke of Leinster, 
lining the streets from the Parliament 
House to the Castle. 

The history of this transaction strongly 
demonstrates the utility of a resident leg- 
islature. Here wasa Parliament so badly 
constructed as to give exceptional encour- 
agemen to venality; the court plied the 
traffic of place, pension, and peerage with 
incessant and scandalous profusion; every 
influence was in full operation to under- 
mine the political integrity ‘of members ; 
yet, in the midst of this dense atmosphere 
of corruption, the Houses of Parliament 
stood by their country and against the 
court. Why did they so act? Because 
they legislated at home. Many years 
later Grattan described the effect of this 
home influence in words which deserve 
enduring record : — 


How came the Irish Parliament with all its 
borough members in 1779 to demand a free 
trade — in 1782 to demand a free constitution ? 
Because they sat in Ireland.’ Because they sat 
in their own country, and because at that time 
they had a country; because, however unin- 
fluenced as many of its members were by pop- 
ular representation, yet they were influenced 
by popular sympathy. They did not like to 
meet every hour faces that looked shame upon 
them. They did not like to stand in the 
sphere of their own infamy. Thus they acted 
as the Irish absentee at the very same time 
did not act; they saved the country because 
they lived in it, as the others abandoned the 
country because they lived out of it, 


Mr. Lecky observes that during the 
eighteenth century the Irish Parliament 
was, on the whole, a vigilant and intelli- 
gent guardian of the material interests of 
the country :— 

During the greater part of the century, in- 
Geed, it had little power except that of pro- 
testing against laws crushing Irish commerce ; 
but what little it could do it appears to have 
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done. Its journals show a minute attention to 
industrial questions, to the improvement of 
the means of communication, to the execution 
of public works, (Leaders of Public Opinion, 
p. 187.) 


The reader is probably aware that in 
1778 there were important relaxations of 
the penal laws. The whole penal sys- 
tem was thoroughly detested by Grattan. 
He loved Ireland with a devotion, passion- 
ate, yet regulated and intelligent. He 
early saw that Irish prosperity and Irish 
constitutional freedom were impracticable 
so long as the productive energies of the 
people were cramped, or rather neutral- 
ized, by the legal fetters that made the 
great Catholic majority mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. A Protes- 
tant himself, he spurned the baseness of 
the bigots who desired to monopolize for 
Protestants all the privileges of citizen- 
ship. By his patriotic politics he incurred 
the displeasure of his father, who was col- 
league with the celebrated Charles Lucas 
in the representation of Dublin, and who 
marked his anger by bequeathing away 
from his son the family mansion of the 
Grattans. 

In those days the county of Kilkenny 
was renowned, as it has been at much 
later periods, for the extensive hospitality 
and social amusements of the principal in- 
habitants. In looking at the records of the 
time, we are struck with the contrast be- 
tween the jovial, sometimes riotous, fes- 
tivity of the wealthier members of the 
landocracy, and the prevalent penury with 
which they were surrounded. In Kil- 
kenny, as in Dublin and elsewhere, ama- 
teur theatricals were frequently practised. 
Grave divines occasionally trod the Thes- 
pian boards. In a farce called “ Bon 
Ton,” performed in 1779, at a theatre in 
Cuffe Street, we find the part of Lord 
Minikin represented by the Rev. Peter 
Lefanu; and in the tragedy of “Jane 
Shore” the same reverend gentleman 
personated Gloucester. The Rev. Gilbert 
Austin appeared as Bardolph in the play 
of “Henry the Fourth,” performed at 
Drumcree in 1773. Dean Marlay appeared 
as Locket in the “ Beggars’ Opera” in a 
private theatre at Carton, and recited a 
prologue of his own composition. The 
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theatrical mania even infected the legal 
profession ; for Hotspur was performed 
by no less a personage than Lord Chief 
Baron Burgh, at Mr. Connolly’s theatre 
at Castletown. Grattan was drawn into 
the theatrical vortex. He wrote an epi- 
logue to the “ Masque of Comus,” which 
was spoken by Miss Latouche, afterwards 
Countess of Lanesborough. He _ had 
connections in Kilkenny; and when there 
he entered with spirit into the histrionic 
exhibitions of the joyous coteries whose 
refinement and brilliancy yet linger in the 
local traditions ;and among whom a prom- 
inent character was Henry Flood, whose 
career, long continuing in friendly con- 
nection with Grattan, and afterwards di- 
verging into embittered rivalry, is insep- 
arably connected with the great public 
transactions of the time. Grattan and 
Flood read poetry and acted plays to- 
gether. Flood was fourteen years older 
than his friend, over whom his talents, his 
attractive manners, his extensive informa- 
tion, and, above all, his services in assert- 
ing Irish legislative independence, neces- 
sarily gave him great influence. He had 
been in Parliament since 1759, and had 
greatly distinguished himself by creating 
a powerful opposition in the House, and 
eliciting from the country a large display 
of public opinion in favor of the course 
he adopted. But while Flood was in most 
points in accordance with Grattan, there 
was one vital matter on which their prin- 
ciples were at variance. Flood, whilst 
strenuously asserting the independence 
of the Irish legislature, opposed every 
political concession to the Catholics. He 
was willing to relieve them from all re- 
strictions as to property or industrial em- 
ployment, but he would not remove one 
link of the purely political chain ; he would 
not suffer them to vote at Parliamentary 
elections. Grattan, with a larger heart 
and greater sagacity, conceived that the 
permanence of the Irish constitution was 
fatally imperilled by excluding the great 
majority of the people from full participa- 
tion in its benefits. The result has justi- 
fied his prescient wisdom. He desired 
to consolidate the national elements of 
strength by conferring on all classes of 
religionists perfect equality of political 





privilege. He could see nothing but na- 
tional weakness in the policy that made 
aliens of five-sixths of the nation. 

We return to the Volunteer movement. 
This national army was officered by men 
of the first rank, and the Earl of Charle- 
mont accepted the supreme command. 
The lord lieutenant, in the speech from 
the throne already referred to, said that 
the great military preparations of the 
house of Bourbon seemed only to have 
roused the courage and called forth the 
exertions of his Majesty’s brave and loyal 
Irish subjects. ‘1 have only to lament,” 
continued his Excellency, “that the ex- 
hausted state of the treasury has hitherto 
put it out of my power to give those exer- 
tions the most extensive and constitu- 
tional operation by carrying the militia 
law into execution.” The government, 
destitute of the means of national defence, 
could not well forbid the nation to defend 
itself. Yet it looked with great jealousy 
at the Volunteer movement. On the 7th 
of June, 1779, Lord Weymouth, secretary 
of state for the home department, had 
written from London to the viceroy, rec- 
ommending that the proposed additions 
to the Volunteer companies already raised 
should be “ discouraged by all proper and 
gentle means.” To this recommendation 
the viceroy replied on the 12th, that ap- 
plications for arms were hourly made to 
the Castle, “ which,” he added, “shall in 
every instance be civilly refused.” On 
the 23rd of July, however, a council held 
at the Castle advised the viceroy to relax 
his refusal so far as to deliver a part of 
the militia arms to the governors of coun- 
ties. But this concession seems scarcely 
to have been needed, so great was the 
zeal with which supplies were poured into 
the Volunteer treasury to furnish the mu- 
nitions of war. Free trade had been 
carried in Parliament; and the patriotic 
action of the Senate was emphasized by a 
label attached to the cannon at a Volun- 
teer display in College Green, “ Free 
Trade —or This.” 

The triumph of free trade was indeed 
important. But the speeches of Grattan, 
and of the patriots who worked with him 
in Parliament, produced a strong convic- 
tion throughout Ireland that the acquisi- 
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tions they had gained were insecure so | 
long as the British legislature considered 
itself entitled to any species of authority 
in Irish concerns. True, that legislature, 
pressed by the necessity of the time, had | 
repealed some destructive restrictions 
upon Irish commerce. But it might at 
any time re-enact those restrictions, un- 
less Ireland should assert and establish 
her own just right to exclusive legislation 
within her own shores. The country gen- 
tlemen caught the spirit of patriotism. 
Although their minds had been cramped 
by the sectarian bigotry that had found 
its expression in the penal laws, they 
now began to discover that they had a 
country to defend against English aggres- 
sion, and to feel that their individual dig- 
nity was inseparably associated with the 
constitutional independence of their coun- 
try. They began to feel that an Irish 
gentleman sustained personal disgrace 
from the degradation of Ireland, and that 
he could not perform an office of more 
disgusting, more scandalous baseness, 
than in helping to fasten British fetters 
on his native land. 

Early in the session of 1780, Grattan 
gave notice that he would move for a 
declaration of Irish rights. ‘This meas- 
ure,” says his son, “alarmed the Castle, 
and every effort was made to stop the 
growth of popular feeling. The govern- 
ment proceed to canvass against the 
Declaration of Rights and the repeal of 
Poyning’s Jaw.” But the government 
canvassed in vain. Grand juries, county 
meetings, meetings of Volunteer corps, 
passed numberless resolutions affirming 
that no power on earth was entitled to 
make laws to bind Ireland save only the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland. 
Grattan, previously to bringing on his res- 
olution in the House of Commons, retired 
to the residence of his uncle, Colonel 
Marlay, of Celbridge Abbey, to meditate 
on his approaching motion. He has him- 
self given us the following account of his 
patriotic meditations : — 


I grew convinced that I was right; argu- 
ments unanswerable came to my mind, and | 
what I then prepared confirmed me in my de- | 
termination to persevere. A great spirit arose 
among the people, and the speech which I 
delivered afterwards in the House communi- 
cated its fire and impelled them on ; the country 
caught the flame, and it rapidly extended. I 
was supported by eighteen counties, by the 
grand jury addresses, and the resolutions of | 
the Volunteers. I stood upon that ground, | 
and was determined never to yield. I brought } 
on the question on the 19th day of April, 1780. 
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That was a great day for Ireland; that day 
gave her liberty. 


The speech Grattan delivered on that 
day was a triumphant vindication of his 
country’s rights. We cannot resist the 
temptation of transcribing a few extracts. 
Having exposed the unrighteous nature 
of the British usurpation and stated its 
destructive results, he thus exhorts his 
countrymen: — 


Do not tolerate a power —the power of the 
British Parliament over this land — which has 
no foundation in utility, or necessity, or em- 
pire, or the laws of England, or the laws of 
Ireland, or the laws of Nature, or the laws of 
God. Do not suffer it to have a duration in 
your mind, Do not tolerate that power which 
blasted you for a century, that power which 
shattered your loom, banished your manufac- 
tures, dishonored your peerage, and stopped 
the growth of your people. Do not, I say, be 
bribed by an export of woollens or an import 
of sugar, and permit the power that has thus 
withered the land to remain in your country 
and have existence in your pusillanimity. Do 
not suffer the arrogance of England to have a 
surviving hope in the fears of Ireland. Do 
not send the people to their own resolves for 
liberty, passing by the tribunals of justice and 
the High Court of Parliament; neither im- 
agine that by any formation of apology you 
can palliate such conduct to your hearts, still 
less to your children, who will sting you with 
their curses in your graves, for having inter- 
posed between them and their Maker, robbing 
them of an immense occasion, and losing an 
opportunity which you did not create and can 
never restore, 


Again: — 


I have no ambition, unless it be the ambi- 
tion to break your chain and contemplate your 
glory. I never will be satisfied so long as the 
meanest cottager in Ireland has a link of the 
British chain clanking to his rags. He may 
be naked, he shall not be in irons; and I do 
see that the time is at hand, the spirit is gone 
forth, the Declaration is planted. And though 
the public speaker should die, yet the immor- 
tal fire shall outlast the organ that conveyed it, 
and the breath of liberty, like the word of the 
holy man, will not die with the prophet but 
survivehim I shall move you, That the King’s 
most excellent majesty, and the Lords and 
Commons of Ireland, are the only powers com- 
petent to make laws to bind Ireland. 


Grattan, when moving this resolution, 
had to deal with a Parliament accustomed 
to the restraints imposed on it by the En- 
glish Declaratory Act of 1719. Its motions 
had so long been fettered that it was not 
prepared to endorse all at once the grand 
principle of legislative independence. In 
the letters of the viceroy of the period, 
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and of other members of the government, 
the measures of Grattan are stigmatized 
as revolutionary and rebellious. Those 
measures, however, had the warm sym- 
pathy of so many members of the House 
of Commons that his motion was not, in 
terms, rejected. A middle course, ex- 
tremely perplexing to the government, 
was adopted — namely, an amendment for 
adjournment to the following September, 
on the ground that a resolution was al- 
ready on the books of the House, equiva- 
lent to that now moved by Mr. Grattan. 
The resolution thus referred to was that 
of the 26th of July, 1641, affirmatory of 
Irish legislative independence. 

Notwithstanding the discouragement of 
government the cause advanced apace. 
Spirited resolutions were enthusiastically 
carried in numberless localities. On the 
15th of February, 1782, two hundred and 
forty-two delegates from the Volunteer 
associations of Ulster assembled in the 
Protestant church of Dungannon. Prior 
to that day Lord Charlemont, Flood, and 
Grattan met at Charlemont House in 
Dublin to prepare resolutions for the com- 
ing meeting. Grattan drew the first reso- 
lution, which affirmed, “ That a claim of 
any body of men, other than the King, 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland, to make 
laws to bind this kingdom, is unconstitu- 
tional, illegal, and a grievance.” The 
second resolution, against Poyning’s law, 
was drawn by Flood. Grattan drew a 
third; it was as follows: — 


Resolved, that we hold the right of private 
judgment in matters of religion to be as sacred 
in others as in ourselves; that we rejoice in 
the relaxation of the Penal Laws against our 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects ; and that we 
conceive the measure to be fraught with the 
happiest consequences to the union and pros- 
perity of the inhabitants of Ireland. 


These resolutions were adopted by the 
Volunteer Convention at Dungannon, and 
the last, which referred to the Catholics, 
was seconded by the Rev. Mr. Black, a 
Presbyterian clergyman. It is most 
worthy of notice that in proportion as the 
principle of Irish nationality advanced, 
did that of sectarian animosity decline. 
The national spirit among Irish Protes- 
tants was weakest during the reign of 
penal intolerance. It is well observed by 
Mr. Lecky that the Irish penal code orig- 
inated in an English law; and that the 
time when the Irish Parliament was most 
persecuting, and the Irish Protestants 
were most intolerant, was the time when 
the first was absolutely subservient to 


English control, and when the latter | 
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merely deemed themselves a garrison in 
an enemy’s country. Although there were 
numerous exceptions to the general rule, 
yet on the whole it is undoubted that as 
soon as the Protestants began to feel 
themselves thoroughly Irish, their anti- 
Catholic acerbities began to give way. It 
was natural that it should be so; and 
we are fortified by the experience of that 
period in the belief that the feelings of 
sectarian virulence which partisan jour- 
nalists and bigots do their worst to inflame 
would vanish beneath the blessed influ- 
ences of homerule. All classes of reli- 
gionists, standing on the level of perfect 
legal and constitutional equality, would 
find more profitable occupation in attend- 
ing to their various common interests, 
than in playing into the hands of the com- 
mon enemy by wretched squabbles for a 
worthless sectarian ascendency. 

The government made several efforts to 
obstruct the progress of thenation. They 
offered office to Lord Charlemont, Mr. 
Grattan, and their principal friends. The 
offer was promptly rejected. Grattan 
said that office in this country “ was not a 
situation held for Ireland, but held for 
an English government often in collision 
with, and frequently hostile to, Ireland.” 
Office may, under certaia circumstances, 
be honorably and patriotically held. But 
those circumstances did not exist at a 
time when Grattan’s acceptance of it 
would have weakened his public influ- 
ence by arousing the distrust of the people 
in his integrity. His health had suffered 
much from the great anxieties incident to 
his position, and the prolonged strain 
upon his energies. In April, 1782, Fox 
and Lord Rockingham wrote from En- 
gland to entreat that the Irish Parliament 
should adjourn for three weeks to afford 
time to the English government to con- 
sider the great question at issue between 
the countries. Grattan was confined to 
bed. Lord Charlemont brought the let- 
ters of Fox and Rockingham to his bed- 
side. Grattan vehemently cried, “No 
time! no time!” and Lord Charlemont 
wrote to his English correspondents that 
the Irish leaders were pledged to their 
own people to bring on the question on 
the day appointed. That day was the 
16th of April, 1782. 

Public expectation had been wrought 
up to the highest point. The streets of 
the metropolis were filled with the Vol- 
unteer troops who had come in great 
numbers to attend the meeting of the 
province of Leinster. Their air of exul- 
tation did not quite conceal the feeling of 
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anxiety which the crisis that had now ar- 
rived was calculated to excite in every 
breast. But their splendid array was in- 
spiriting, and their arms flashed brightly 
in the sun, as Grattan, accompanied by 
some trusty confederates, passed through 
their gallant ranks to the Parliament 
House. Mr. Hely Hutchinson, secretary 
of state, rose to communicate a message 
from the king, recommending the House 
to take into consideration all causes of 
complaint, with a view to the final adjust- 
ment of all constitutional questions be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. Grat- 
tan then delivered a speech in which he 
reviewed the various stages by which the 
national rights had advanced to their 
present triumphant position. He speci- 
fied the grievances that English power 
had inflicted upon Ireland. This portion 
of his speech has an interest for modern 
readers, because some of the worst of 
them have been revived by the Union: — 


What [he said] were the grievances? An 
army imposed on us by another country; that 
army rendered perpetual; the Privy Council 
of both countries made a part of our legisla- 
ture ; our legislature deprived of its originating 
and propounding power ; another country ex- 
ercising over us supreme legislative authority ; 
that country disposing of our property by its 
judgments, and prohibiting our trade by its 
statutes ; these were not grievances, but spolia- 
tions which left you nothing. When you con- 
tended against them you contended for the 
whole of your condition. When the Minister 
asks, by what right? we refer him to our 
Maker ; we sought our privileges by the right 
we have to defend our property against a rob- 
ber, our life against a murderer, our country 
against an invader, whether coming with civil 
or military force —a foreign army or a foreign 
legislature. 


Grattan concluded his speech by mov- 
ing an address to the king embodying the 
principles of Irish legislative indepen- 
dence, the adoption of which by both 
Houses of Parliament left the government 
no choice but acquiescence. There was 
at that time much sincere and hearty pa- 
triotism in the House of Commons. The 
Lords, however, were more timid, or less 
honest; some of them doubtless loved 
Ireland and willingly supported Grattan’s 
policy; others gave the aid of their votes 
so reluctantly that Grattan, speaking at a 
later period, said of them: “I carried the 
Lords on my back, and a heavier load I 
never bore; I never could have got them 
to move if it had not been for the bayonets 
of the Volunteers.” Grattan was now the 
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vices, voted hima grant of £50,000. The 
Duke of Portland was then viceroy, and 
in his speech from the throne he called 
the new arrangement “a compact” be- 
tween the two countries ; and with an out- 
ward semblance of sincerity he exhorted 
the Houses to impress on the people “ that 
both countries have pledged their good 
faith to each other, and that their best 
security will be an inviolable adherence to 
that compact.” General Fitzpatrick, who 
was a member of the Irish government, 
wrote from London on the 2oth of De- 
cember, 1782, to Mr. Ogle, that the settle- 
ment between the two kingdoms was a 
compact, “for the religious observance of 
which the Duke of Portland must ever 
consider himself a guarantee.” But En- 
gland broke the compact in 1800, and to 
her breach of faith the Duke of Portland 
was an active party. In January, 1800, 
General Fitzpatrick wrote to Grattan con- 
cerning the then projected Union in the 
following terms: “ With respect to my- 
self, allow me to avail myself of this op- 
portunity to express my abhorrence of the 
most shameful and unprincipled violation 
of a solemn treaty as history can furnish 
an example of between two independent 
nations;” and farther on he styled the 
Union a measure of “ outrageous profli- 
gacy.” But in 1782 the affectation of 
frankness and friendliness by the viceroy 
and other English statesmen imposed on 
Grattan. His own noble nature, incapa- 
ble of treachery or fraud, led him to 
place unmerited confidence in the good 
faith of English statesmen. He could 
not believe that solemn and earnest pro- 
fessions of unchangeable fidelity to the 
international compact were falsehoods, 
uttered with a latent purpose of reclaim- 
ing the concessions which his virtue had 
extorted, as soon as opportunity should 
enable the English government to break 
its pledged faith. He could not believe 
that men, with the honeyed words of 
friendship on their lips, had the venom of 
the asp in their hearts. Relying on Brit- 
ish sincerity, he conceived that the Irish 
constitution was thenceforth safe from 
British attacks. Flood, however, con- 
ceived that Ireland needed additional se- 
curity; and in order to satisfy him and 
all other doubters of England’s perfect 
honor, the English Parliament in 1783 
enacted a statute, 23rd of George III., 
chap. 28, by which it was declared that 
the legislative and judicial independence 
of Ireland should at no future time be 


idol of his countrymen. Parliament, in | questioned or questionable. Assuredly if 


grateful recognition of his splendid ser- | 


plain words have any meaning this act put 
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the final seal on the internationnl compact, | ment, power, or quibble of a foreign land. 


and rendered the breach of it seventeen | 
years afterwards indescribably infamous. 
His Majesty King George III. also gave 
his personal pledge to maintain the Irish 
Parliament in his answer to an address 
from that body after the session of 1783. 
Here are his royal words : — 


His Majesty’s faithful Parliament may rest 
assured of his Majesty’s determined resolution 
to concur with them at all times in the main- 
tenance of that free and excellent constitution 
on which the happiness and interests of his 
people of Ireland so essentially depend. 


Some years afterwards his Majesty con- 
ferred numerous peerages as bribes to 
venal legislators to destroy that excellent 
constitution which he promised to main- 
tain. 

The English act, 23rd George III., 
chap. 28, renouncing for all time to come 
the power to legislate for Ireland, is com- 
monly known as the Renunciation Act. 
It was, as intimated above, procured by 
the agitation raised by Flood, who suc- 
ceeded in producing a popular belief that 
the mere repeal of the Declaratory Act of 
6th George I. was sufficient to secure the 
constitutional liberties of Ireland. En- 
gland, by that act, had asserted her right 
to make laws for Ireland; and Grattan 
contended that by simply repealing it she 
had _ effectively renounced her claim. 
Flood, on the other hand, argued that the 
6th of George I. was a declaratory law, 
and as such only stated what the law had 
previously been, but did not enact a new 
law; that it therefore left the claim to 
legislate for Ireland untouched, and did 
not relinquish in principle the assumed 
power, which at any future time England 
might, if able, seize an opportunity to ex- 
ercise. Grattan defended the sufficiency 
of the repeal of the 6th of George I. He 
said that to place our security in an Act 
of Renunciation by the English Parlia- 
ment, implied an admission that the En- 
glish Parliament did actually possess the 
right to give liberty to Ireland. “ We go 
to the king,” said he, “not for, but wzth a 
charter.” 

Again: — 

Your legal security is not repeal, nor renun- 
ciation, nor recognition, nor the laws of En- 
gland, but the laws of Ireland. Your security 
consists in this—that*you are not dependent | 
for liberty on the laws of England or the Par- | 
liament of England; your legal security is, 
that you do not require legal security in the 
Parliament of England, and have nothing to | 
do with her judges or their comments ; nor are | 
you dependent on the laws, construction, com- | 





Your legal security is the law of Ireland. 

This reasoning is powerful. But it 
must be admitted that a solemn pledge 
given by the English Parliament to re- 
spect 7x e¢ternume the independence of the 
Irish legislature gave especial emphasis 
to a great international transaction. It 
did not make England the donor of liberty 
to Ireland ; ¢ia¢ had been the work of the 
Volunteers and of the Irish Parliament. 
But it imposed on her the strongest moral 
obligation to abstain from all attacks on 
the Irish constitution. 

In 1783, there had been much distress 
among the Irish manufacturers, which 
distress was aggravated by an exceedingly 
bad harvest. The sufferers loudly com- 
plained, and their complaints have been 
made use of since the Union by anti- 
repealers, as proofs that the settlement of 
1782 had failed to create manufacturing 
prosperity. We must, however, remem- 
ber that Ireland had but just emerged 
from a long course of ruinous commercial 
restriction, and it is not matter of surprise 
that the evil results of that restriction did 
not immediately disappear. We must 
also remember that even under the best 
systems of government, the proverbial 
mutability of human affairs will exhibit 
fluctuations of prosperity and depression. 
Ireland, beyond all doubt, became very 
prosperous under her free constitution. 
To deny that prosperity on the ground of 
occasional distress, would be as absurd as 
to deny the general prosperity of England, 
because Bethnal Green has often been 
starving, or because of the misery entailed 
on English cotton operatives by the cot- 
ton famine some years ago. 

While Grattan effectively asserted the 
constitutional rights of his country, he 
warmly supported the claim of the Catho- 
lics to the full privileges of citizenship. 
He is pre-eminently entitled to Catholic 
gratitude. There was much obstinate 
prejudice to be encountered, and Catholic 
emancipation could only be obtained in 
instalments. Every relaxation of the 
chain had Grattan’s earnest advocacy, 
which, as he was a Protestant, was espe- 
cially praiseworthy. A Catholic agitator 
for emancipation was working to ge¢ polit- 
ical equality; but a Protestant emanci- 
pator was working to give to the excluded 
class a share of the privileges of which he 


| himself, as a Protestant, was already pos- 


sessed. On the 2oth January, of 1782, the 
House of Commons went into committee 
to consider a bill for extending the priv- 
ileges of the Catholics. Grattan, of 
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course, supported the bill; remarking that 
it was no reproach to the Catholics to 
have fought under the banner of James 
II., inasmuch as they had extorted from 
him a Magna Charta, a free constitution, 
before they took up arms in his cause. 
Grattan’s predominating principle of na 
tionality breaks out in his question to the 
House, * Whether we shall be a Protest- 
ant garrison or an Irish nation?” 

The growth of Irish prosperity under 
the constitution of 1782 is placed beyond 
doubt by the concurrent testimony of nu- 
merous witnesses. The court of Dublin 
was conducted ina style of great splen 
dor, and the resident nobility embellished 
the capital by the erection of many stately 
mansions, ‘To infuse into the minds-of 
all classes the overmastering love of Ire- 
land with which his own mind was ani- 
mated, was Grattan’s earnest labor. He 
saw with delight the increasing prosperity 
of the country. He saw with pride the 
growing magnificence of the metropolis. 
To perpetuate the progress of both town 
and country, it was indispensable that 
men should cherish the sentiment of na- 
tionhood as an active, energizing princi- 
ple. Among the political coteries of the 
time there were adventurers who did not 
recognize the fact that the spirit of na. 
tionality is to the nation what the spirit 
of self-defence is to the individual. 


There are gentlemen [said Grattan] who call 
England the whole empire, and her exclusive 
power and domination the general welfare ; 
and the servants of Government in Ireland 
may, if they would stoop to it, on such a prin- 
ciple, advance a pretence for abjuring every 
prejudice of their nativity, every special ad- 
vantage of their own country, and for preferring 
the power of another land.... I laugh at 
those Irish gentlemen who talk as if they were 
the representatives of something higher than 
their native land —the representatives of em- 
pire, not of Ireland ; but, so talking and so act- 
ing, they will in fact be the-representatives of 
their salary. Let me tell those gentlemen, zf 
they are not Irishmen they are nothing. 


But Grattan, while insisting on the sole 
right of Ireland to control her own con- 
cerns, was sensitively anxious to maintain 
the most friendly relations with England. 
He said: “I am desirous above all things, 
next to the liberty of my country, not to 
accustom the Irish mind to an alien or 
suspicious habit with regard to Great 
Britain.” These words were spoken while 
he yet believed that the compact of 1782 
would be faithfully observed by the En- 
glish government. Some years later his 





confidence was rudely shaken. 
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Meanwhile, the country was advancing 
in prosperity; but this advance was less 
rapid than it would have been had the 
executive been sincere in its friendly pro- 
fessions. The reluctance with which the 
concessions to Ireland were made, peeps 
out in the debates and political corre- 
spondence of the time. For instance, 
Lord Northington, when viceroy, wrote to 
C. J. Fox from Dublin Castle on the 18th 
of November, 1783: — 

I must refer to my old idea, that is, that the 
trade of Ireland, being open to England, any 
regulations she may find it expedient to make 
must interfere with English trade; and I can- 
not help observing that the old notions seem 
to govern, even in the King’s councils, and 
that a strong jealousy exists about every trifling 
advantage that is likely to be gained by Ire- 
land. 


His Excellency, however, was not desti- 
tute of consolation, for in the same letter 
he wrote: * There never can exist a com- 
petition, at least for a century, owing to 
the superior skill, diligence, and capital of 
England.” 

Yet Grattan was able to say, in 1785: — 


We can go on; we have a growing pros- 
perity, and as yet an exemption from intoler- 
able taxes. We canfrom time to time regulate 
our own commerce, cherish our manufactures, 
keep down our taxes, bring on our people, and 
brood over the growing prosperity of young 
Ireland, In the mean time we will guard our 
free trade and our free Constitution ds our 
only real resources ; they were the struggles of 
great virtue, the result of much perseverance, 
and our broad base of public action, 


Lord Sheffield, who, in 1785, wrote on 
Irish commerce, said: “ At present, per- 
haps, the improvement of Ireland is as 
rapid as any country ever experienced.” 

Having mentioned Lord Northington, 
we may observe that his correspondence 
affords a glimpse of the festive habits of 
the period. He apologizes for the possi- 
ble incoherence or obscurity of one of his 
official despatches, pleading that after a 
great Irish dinner his brains were scarcely 
in proper diplomatic order. 

Among the evils of the time, the exac- 
tions of the State Church excited loud 
complaints. There were anti-tithe riots 
in Munster. Grattan took up the subject 
in 1788. His object was to lessen the 
pressure of the people by substituting a 
moderate #zodus for the then existing sys- 
tem. A few passages from one of his 
speeches will show his view of the griev- 
ance: — 

“A tenth of your land, your labor, and 
your capital, to those who contribute in 
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no shape whatever to the produce, must 
be oppression.” Again: “* The peasantry 
in Apostolic times had been the object of 
charity, not of exaction. Those to whose 
cabin the tithe-farmer has gone for tithe 
of turf, and to whose garden he has gone 
for the tithe potatoes, the Apostles would 
have visited likewise — but they would 
have visited for contribution, not for ex- 
action.” He defined the difference be- 
tween rent and tithe: “ Rent is a charge 
on land, tithe on labor; the one definite, 
the other indefinite.” He quoted Paley, 
who said: “Of all institutions adverse to 
cultivation, none so noxious as tithe; not 
only a tax on industry, but the industry 
that feeds mankind.” Mr. Fitzgibbon, on 
a previous occasion, had said that he knew 
the unhappy peasantry were ground to 
powder by relentless landlords. Grattan 
deemed the clergy more relentless than 
the landlords, for in his first anti-tithe 
speech he said that the middleman’s over- 
reaching, compared to the tithe-farmers, 
was mercy. The State Church was a 
lucrative job, whose advocates pleaded 
the necessity of handsome incomes for its 
clergy. ‘As if,” said Grattan, ‘Christ 
could not prevail over the earth unless 
Mammon took him by the hand.” It ap- 
pears that non-residence in their parishes 
was then as prevalent among the State 
clergy as it ever had been. Among 
Grattan’s proposed revolutions was the 
enforcement of a moderate tax on non- 
residence; but this proposal was rejected ; 
and the only result of his efforts at the 
time was the exposure of the iniquitous 
character of a system too strongly en- 
trenched in the personal interests of a 
powerful party to be shaken by patriotic 
eloquence. 

In 1789 the memorable regency ques- 
tion occurred. Concerning this subject 
we shall only say here that Fox and his 
friends considered the action of the Irish 
Parliament on the question more accord- 
ant with constitutional principle than the 
action of the English Parliament influ- 
enced by Pitt. 

In February, 1793, a bill for the further 
relief of the Catholics was introduced by 
Mr. Hobart. The elective franchise was 
one of its provisions. Grattan said that 
he wished the bill bad gone farther, but 
that it deserved thanks because it con- 
tained much, and would lead to much 
more. He complained, on behalf of the 
Catholics, that while they were three- 
fourths of the nation they paid their pro- 





expenditure; they paid the Protestant 
Church establishment without any retri- 
bution; they discharged the active and 
laborious duties of life, manufacture, hus- 
bandry, and commerce, without those 
franchises which are annexed to the fruits 
of industry; they replenished the army 
and navy, without commission, rank, or 
reward. Among the opponents of the bill 
was the notorious Doctor Patrick Duige- 
nan, whose anti-Catholic virulence was 
the leading principle of his political exist- 
ence. Sir Jonah Barrington says that his 
father was parish clerk of the Protestant 
Church of Saint Werburgh. He is said 
to have entered Trinity College as a sizar, 
and by industry to have worked his way 
up to a scholarship and to one of the two 
lay fellowships in that learned corpora- 
tion. His countenance was coarse, and 
its expression was of somewhat a pugna- 
cious cast. He was brought into Parlia- 
ment by clerical influence for the borough 
of Old Leighlin. His speech against the 
Catholic Bill is not without the sort of 
interest that attaches to ludicrous bigotry. 
He complained that although statutes of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth had vested all 
spiritual and ecclesiastical authority in the 
sovereign, yet the Catholics actually re- 
fused to renounce the spiritual and eccle- 
siastical authority of the pope; and that by 
their contumacious conduct they robbed 
his Majesty of one of the brightest and 
most valuable gems in his imperial crown. 
It was, he said, highly unreasonable for 
the Catholics to expect permission to 
found and endow universities, colleges, 
and schools, “for the home manufacture 
of Romish priests ; a measure,” continued 
Duigenan, “ which I will veature to affirm 
no English minister will presume to at- 
tempt.” He affirmed that the loyalty of a 
Catholic nation toa Protestant king was 
impossible. He declared that only for 
the presence of the English Protestant 
army in Ireland it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that the habitations of the Protes- 
tants would “ by this time” have been in 
flames, and their persons butchered. He 
said that large bodies of Catholics publicly 
declared that no Protestant should reside 
within the kingdom. The Treaty of Lim- 
erick, he affirmed, had zo¢ been violated; 
the Irish army in that city were a band of 
routed traitors, enclosed like rats in a 
trap, the certain victims of the avenging 
gibbet or the sword. The House should 
seriously consider whether they ought not 
to re-enact the penal code in whole or in 


portion of nearly £2,000,000 of taxes | part, instead of giving further privileges 
without any share in the representation or 


|to the Catholics. With respect to the 
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elective franchise, the Catholics in the 
reign of Anne “became troublesome to 
the Protestants on elections. The legis- 
lature therefore, in the second of Anne, 
thought fit to erect a barrier against their 
votes.” In the first year of George II., 
*“ Parliament found it absolutely neces- 
sary, for the preservation of the Protes- 
tant Establishment in Church and State, 
to incapacitate all Catholics from voting 
at the election of any member to serve 
in Parliament. ... In truth, the Protes- 
tants in Ireland are but a British garrison 
in an enemy’s country, and if entirely 
deserted by the parent State must surren- 
der at discretion, though with a very little 
help they are still able to repel the com- 
mon enemy.” 

The Tory corporation of Dublin had 
recently accompanied their resolution to 
uphold Protestant ascendency with the 
following detailed definition of that bless- 
ing, which Duigenan adopted and repeated 
for the edification of the House: — 


A PROTESTANT KING OF IRELAND, 
A PROTESTANT PARLIAMENT, 

A PROTESTANT HIERARCHY, 
PROTESTANT ELECTORS AND GOVERNMENT, 
THE BENCHES OF JUSTICE, 

THE ARMY AND THE REVENUE 
THROUGH ALL THEIR BRANCHES AND DE- 
TAILS PROTESTANT. 

The reckless bellowing of Duigenan failed 
to defeat the bill; the elective franchise 
was restored by the House to the Catho- 

lics. 

In 1794 Grattan had received from Pitt 
a promise that if the Catholic claim of full 
emancipation were brought forward inthe 
Irish Parliament it should receive the 
support of the government. Relying on 
this promise, Grattan, early in February, 
1795, introduced the Catholic Bill, of 
which the viceroy, Earl Fitzwilliam, was 
an earnest advocate. His Excellency’s 
arrival in Ireland was the subject of great 
public rejoicing. His political principles 
necessarily rendered him popular ; he was 
looked on as the viceroy destined to heal 
the wounds of the nation by abolishing all 
disabilities on account of religion. Add 
to this, he kept a splendid court in Dub- 
lin Castle, of which a contemporary writer 
thus speaks : — 

The magnificence of all his appointments, 
while it bespoke the dignity of the proprietor, 
furnished the means of industry and happiness 
to thousands. The laudable example held out 
at the Irish Court by Lord and Lady Fitzwil- 
liam, operated by attracting thither the truly 





good, amiable, and virtuous part of the nation ; 
in the same proportion that the vicious, the 
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profligate, and the abandoned, fled from its 
lustre. (Public Characters of 1799, 1800.) 


Many of our readers are aware that the 
encouragement of Catholic hopes by the 
appointment of an emancipating viceroy 
was part of Pitt’s plan to embroil the Irish 
nation by the rage and disappointment 
his Excellency’s sudden recall was certain 
to produce. Sir Lawrence Parsons, mem- 
ber for King’s County, was one of those 
who saw through the tortuous project. He 
gave expression to his fears on the 2nd of 
March. Hesaid that the state of the king- 
dom was most alarming : — 


The people, under the auspices of their old 
friends, had been taught to expect measures 
which he feared would very shortly be resisted. 
How far his apprehensions were founded, the 
gentlemen opposite to him [the Treasury 
bench] were better able to explain; but if the 
hopes of the nation were blasted, he could not, 
without sensations of the greatest horror, look 
to the consequences, 


Speaking of the Catholic Bill, Sir Law- 
rence said that 


if a resistance to any one measure more than 
another was likely to produce dreadful conse- 
quences, it was this... . If the Irish Admin- 
istration had countenanced the Catholics in 
this expectation without the concurrence of 
the British Cabinet, they had much to answer 
for. On the other hand, if the British Cabi- 
net had held out an assent, and had afterwards 
retracted, if the demon of discord had come 
from the infernal regions upon earth and 
thrown a firebrand among the people, he could 
not do more to promote mischief. The hopes 
of the public were raised, and in one instant 
they were blasted. . . . He protested to God 
that in all the history he had read, he had 
never met a parallel of such ominous infatua- 
tion as that by which the British Minister ap- 
peared to be led. Let him persevere [said Sir 
Lawrence] and you must increase your army to 
myriads. 


In 1795 the Orange institution was 
founded. Orangeism may be defined as 
Protestantism run mad. An intelligent 
writer in the Belfast Morthern Whig, 
who seems minutely acquainted with the 
history of Orangeism, and who traces it 
from its origin to the present time, records 
that its practical operation commenced 
by an attack, made by a body of Protes- 
tant yeomanry, on the Catholic inhabitants 
of a village called the Diamond, slaugh- 
tered them, burned their houses, and de- 
stroyed their cattle. “In the midst of 
their destruction and crime,” says this 
writer, “was formed the first Orange 
lodge. Such was the birthplace of Or- 
angeism, which was baptized in innocent 
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blood.”* The institution efficiently 
helped the government to lash the people 
into rebellion. But the persecution of the 
Catholics had preceded the formal organ- 
ization of the Orange body. The words of 
Edmund Burke on this subject are re- 
markable. Writing to Grattan on the 
3rd of September, 1794, he refers to the 
great part Grattan had acted in promoting 
the partial Emancipation Act of the pre- 
ceding year. The wickedness of the ex- 
ecutive counteracted the healing tendency 
of the beneficial legislation; and Burke, 
speaking of his son Richard, who had 
visited Ireland in the Catholic interest, 
says :— 


He [Richard] saw with horror the systematic 
pains which were taken, and which perhaps 
are still taken, to frustrate the effects of your 
labors so far as the union and concord of the 
nation were to be promoted by them. Hesaw 
with sorrow an attempt to demonstrate that a 
great mass of mankind may be made to feel all 
the weight and pressure of penal statutes even 
after they are repealed; and that, when the 
laws have taken men into protection, the ill 
disposition of the magistrate may make them 
experience many of the evils of proscription. 


On the gth of February, 1795, Mr. Jeph- 
son, member for Mallow, said : — 


Since 1782 the tried friends of Ireland had 
been excluded from power ; the patronage of 
the Crown most wantonly employed in the 
House, not to support the empire, but to op- 
pose the people. Necessitous and intolerant 
individuals had been advanced to direct the 
public affairs on the principle of Divide et im- 
pera ; and hence it was that Ireland had beena 
scene of distress and embarrassment. Through 
rancor of persecution and excess of insult, men 
had been alienated from the throne. 


In the examination of William James 
M‘Nevin (a leader of the United Irish- 
men) before the secret committee of the 
House of Commons, August 8, 1798, he 
was asked by the speaker, ‘* What do you 
think occasioned the insurrection?” Mr. 
M‘Nevin replied, “The insurrection was 
occasioned by the house-burnings, the 
whippings to extort confessions, the tor- 
tures of various kinds, the free quarters, 


* The writer we have quoted is au fait at the scan- 
dalous history of the Orange faction. He gives ample 
details of their traitorous conspiracy to prevent our 
queen’s accession to the throne, and to estabiish the 
Duke of Cumberland as sovereign. The rebellious 
faction try at present to obliterate the memory of their 
treasonable plot by vociferous professions of loyalty to 
her Majesty. It must be admitted that, if similarity of 
character should determine the choice of the,sovereign, 
the Orange rebels would be much more appropriately 
governed by a profligate whom popular indignation 
hunted out of England than by a virtuous queen whose 
personal character is irreproachable. 
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and the murders committed on the people 
by the magistrates and the army.” 

Mr. Thomas Addis Emmett was exam- 
ined by the secret committee of the House 
of Lords, August 10, 1798. He was asked 
at what period the military organization 
of the United Irishmen included firearms 
and ammunition; he answered, “ After 
the Insurrection and Indemnity Acts had 
been passed, when the people were led to 
think on resistance, and after four thou- 
sand persons had been driven from the 
county Armagh by the Orangemen.” 

A leading feature in Orangeism is the 
mixture of brutal ferocity with effusive 
professions of religion. They have their 
“ chaplains ” and their “ grand chaplains.” 
Church steeples are occasionally decorated 
with orange flags on the anniversaries of 
battles fought nearly two centuries ago. 
The Orange mission of hatred and crime 
is accompanied with boasts of profound 
reverence for “the free, open Bible.” 
What they call their religion is in fact an 
infragrant species of truculent piety. 

The executive, as Edmund Burke ob- 
served, worked effectually to neutralize 
the good results that would have naturally 
followed the partial restoration of Catholic 
rights. The influence of government in 
producing the mutual exasperation of 
Protestants and Catholics, and in corrupt- 
ing the legislature, brought matters to 
the desired point of public disorder. The 
government plot was successful. While 
corruption predominated in the legisla- 
ture, the people were tortured into dis- 
loyalty by the policy of the British Cabinet. 
Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled from the 
viceroyalty at the end of March, 1795. 
Universal gloom prevailed; the shops of 
Dublin were closed. The trick with 
which Pitt had deluded and insulted the 
people bore its natural fruits of wrath and 
indignation. 

Lord Camden succeeded Lord Fitzwil- 
liam. It was customary for the fellows of 
the university to congratulate each viceroy 
on his appointment. In accordance with 
this custom, the provost and fellows of 
Trinity College proceeded to the Castle, 
accompanied by a number of the students. 
An interesting incident occurred, showing 
that the efforts of the government to pro- 
mote sectarian hatred had not yet cor- 
rupted the hearts of those young men. 
When the procession arrived at the Castle 
gate, the students, instead of entering the 
viceregal precincts, proceeded en masse 
to the Catholic church in Francis Street, 
where John Keogh (O’Connell’s predeces- 
sor in the leadership) was addressing a 
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large audience on the Catholic claims. 
The entrance of the students was greeted 
with delight; and they gave emphatic ex- 
pression to their sentiments by presenting, 
a day or two afterwards, an address to 
Grattan, in which they declared their hope 
that the harmony and strength of Ireland 
would be founded “on the solid basis of 
Catholic emancipation and the reform of 
those grievances which have inflamed 
public indignation.” We take the follow- 
ing sentences from Grattan’s reply: — 

Ingenuous young men, for this effusion of 
the heart I owe you more than ordinary grati- 
tude, and am proud to sympathize in your 
native, honest, and unadulterated impressions. 
I receive your address as the offering of the 
young year — better garland than the artificial 
honors of a Court. It is the work of disinter- 
ested hands, and the present of uncontaminated 
hearts. .. . I join in your fullest wishes for 
the Catholics, and I feel the important service 
which you now render them by marking in 
their favor the sentiments of the rising genera- 
tion; doing, at the same time, so much honor 
to yourselves when you give, I had almost said, 
your first vote in favor of your country. 

But the persecution of the people went 
on, as did also the trade of Parliamentary 
corruption. The outrages on Catholic 
property and life were loudly denounced 
by Grattan. Of the incessant and gigantic 
efforts to corrupt the Parliament, he said: 
“There is no object which a course of 
corrupt government will not finally ruin — 
morality, constitution, commerce, manu- 
facture, agriculture, industry. A corrupt 
minister issues forth from his Cabinet 
like sin and death, and senates first wither 
under his footsteps; then he consumes 
the treasury, and then he corrupts the 
capital and the different forms of consti- 
tutional life, and the moral system; and 
at last the whole island is involved in one 
capacious curse from shore to shore, from 
the nadir to the zenith.” In 1797, Parlia- 
mentary corruption had become so rank 
that Grattan, feeling the inefficacy of his 
efforts to obtain the measures which he 
deemed indispensable to the peace and 
prosperity of Ireland, withdrew from Par- 
liament, and addressed to his fellow-citi- 
zens a letter explaining his reasons for 
taking that step. He enumerated the 
measures for oppressing and inflaming the 
people successively obtained from Parlia- 
ment by ministerial bribery. He enumer- 
ated the crimes committed with impunity 
against the people, and referred to the 
fruitless attempts: of himself and his 
friends to reform the Parliament and res- 
cue it from the poisonous influence of the 
minister, 
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No —no —no—the half-million,* said the 
Minister, that is my principle of attraction. 
Among the rich I send my half-million, and I 
despatch my coercion among the people. His 
Devil went forth; he destroyed liberty and 
property ; he consumed the press; he burned 
houses and villages; he murdered; and he 
failed. Recall your murderer, we said, and in 
his place despatch our messenger —try con- 
ciliation. You have declared you wish the 
people to rebel, to which we answer, God for- 
bid! Rather let them weary the royal ear 
with petitions, and let the dove be again sent 
to the King; it may bring back the olive. 

Pitt’s government had determined on 
their policy, to the triumph of which a 
rebellion was indispensable. Without a 
rebellion, and the consequent confusion 
and weakness of the country, the Union 
could not have been carried. George III. 
desired a Union because he thought it 
would “shut the door” forever against 
Catholic emancipation, The royal ear 
might indeed have been wearied with pe- 
titions, but not influenced by them. The 
dove might indeed have been despatched 
to his Majesty, but it would not have 
brought back the olive. The king’s nar- 
row mind was cramped by bigotry; and 
with ends so desirable (to him) as the 
extinction of the Irish Parliament, and (as 
he supposed) the perpetual exclusion of 
the Catholics, he was indifferent to the 
horrors entailed on the country by the 
ministerial policy. 

Grattan’s address ended with a noble 
declaration of the principles that inspired 
his whole political life. Had those prin- 
ciples been the guide of our rulers, how 
different had now been the condition of 
our country! I quote them: — 


May the kingly power that forms one estate 
in our Constitution continue forever ; but let it 
be as it professes to be, and as by the princi- 
ples and laws of these countries it should be, 
one estate only, and not a power constituting 
one estate, creating another, and influencing a 
third. 

May the parliamentary Constitution pros- 
per; but let it be an operative, independent, 
and integral part of the Constitution — advis- 
ing, confining, and sometimes directing the 
kingly power. 

May the House of Commons flourish ; but 
let the people be the sole author of its exist- 
ence, as they should be the great object of its 
care. 

May the connection with Great Britain con- 
tinue ; but let the result of that connection be 
the perfect freedom, in the fullest and fairest 
sense, of all descriptions of men, without dis- 
tinction of religion. 


* This referred to Lord Clare’s declaration that half 
a million was found necessary to break an opposition. 
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To this purpose we spoke; and, speaking 
this to no purpose, withdrew. It now remains 
to add this supplication: However it may 
please the Almighty to dispose of princes or 
of Parliaments, may the liberties of the people 
be immortal ! HENRY GRATTAN. 


The country was now thoroughly em- 
broiled by Pitt’s machinations. Protes- 
tant outrages on Catholics — Catholic 
outrages on Protestants; the growing 
harmony of all classes of our people de- 
stroyed, and replaced by a system of the 
bitterest sectarian hatred and sanguinary 
anarchy. And for what purpose? For 
a purpose which equalled in atrocity the 
abominable crimes by which it was pro- 
moted; for the destruction of the Irish 
legislature; for the overthrow of that con- 
stitution which England, by her states- 
men, by her legislature, by the words of 
her sovereign, had solemnly engaged to 
uphold in all time coming. 

I do not believe that Almighty God 
ever looked down from heaven on a trans- 
action of blacker iniquity than the sup- 
pression of our Parliament, whether con- 
sidered with regard to the mode of its 
accomplishment or the thing to be effected. 
No wonder that General Sir John Moore, 
when conversing on these matters with 
Grattan, exclaimed, “If I were an Irish- 
man! should bea rebel.” We often hear 
it said by advocates of the Union that 
the arrangement of 1782 failed. ‘This is 
untrue. It did not fail. So far as a pow- 
erful and hostile executive allowed it to 
operate, it produced great benefits, not- 
withstanding the defective construction 
of the borough Parliament. What is 
called its failure is simply its violent and 
criminal destruction by unprincipled ene- 
mies. 

The rebellion broke out in May, 1798, 
and the horrible carnage on both sides 
fulfilled the prediction of Earl Fitzwilliam 
respecting the results of Pitt’s policy. 
Arthur O’Connor, M‘Nevin, and the other 
leaders of the United Irishmen had origi- 
nally associated to obtain Parliamentary 
reform and Catholic emancipation, with 
which acquisitions they would have been 
satisfied. But when, instead of those just 
and reasonable measures — measures 
which the next generation adopted — they 
found the system of torture and coercion 
encouraged by the executive government, 
they despaired of effecting beneficial 
changes for their country by any other 
means than armed force, for which they 
negotiated the assistance of France. This 
course was always condemned by Grattan 
as a fatal mistake. He was loyal to the 
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crown. He hated French revolutionary 
principles ; and, above all, he thought that 
an appeal to arms, probably abortive, 
would greatly facilitate the enactment of 
the legislative union. Yet it is very hard 
to see how the people could have remained 
quiet. They were stung, goaded, mad- 
dened into rebellion by political exaspera- 
tion and personal torture ; by every means 
which Satanic ingenuity could devise or 
profligate power put in practice. It is re- 
markable that nearly all the leaders of the 
insurrection were Protestants; and in 
Ulster alone the number of United Irish- 
men in 1797 is set forth in the report of 
the secret committee of the Irish House 
of Commons as having been one hundred 
thousand. But the great mass of the in- 
surgents were of course Catholics, from 
the numerical predominance of the Cath- 
olic religion. 

Grattan was summoned to England in 
1797 to give evidence at Maidstone at the 
trialof Arthur O’Connor. His health had 
broken down, and he suffered so severely 
from nervous disorders that his physicians 
directed an entire cessation of political 
effort; he was even forbidden to read 
newspapers. The rebellion had been 
crushed after a struggle of a few weeks, 
and Pitt deemed that Ireland, prostrate at 
the feet of government and overrun with 
hostile troops, was reduced to such weak- 
ness that the Union could be easily forced 
upon her. It was introduced into the 
Irish Parliament by Lord Castlereagh in 
1799, and defeated by a small majority. 
Towards the end of that year Grattan, 
who had sought health in a prolonged 
sojourn in the Isle of Wight, returned to 
Ireland. Government, although defeated 
on the question of the Union, determined 
to renew their attack on the liberties of 
Ireland in the following session. The 
details of their renewed campaign are too 
generally known to require more than a 
brief reference. Martial law was pro- 
longed. ‘The suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act was continued. ‘The army of 
occupation was kept up in full complement. 
Every species of corruption was practised 
on a scale of fabulous magnitude. An 
act, introduced by Attorney-General Toler 
(afterwards Lord Norbury), was passed to 
indemnify the agents of government for 
any legal difficulties to which they had 
exposed themselves by what is called 
* vigor beyond the law,” which vigor had 
often been displayed in the infliction of 
bodily torture, especially flogging, in the 
burning of houses, and the murder of the 
inhabitants. The government bribed ten 
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Catholic prelates to support the Union by 
leading them to believe that it would be 
followed by State payment of the Catholic 
hierarchy and priesthood and by Catholic 
emancipation. The Protestant bishops 
were bribed by an assurance, incorporated 
in the Act of Union, that their Church 
should be upheld forever as an integral 
member of the United Church of the em- 
pire ; and only two of their right reverend 
lordships had the honesty to vote against 
the Union. The Presbyterian ministers 
were promised the bribe of an increased 
vegium donum, which Castlereagh ex- 
pected would disarm their opposition to 
the government. The expression of pub- 
lic opinion was as far as possible stifled. 
Sheriffs were appointed in the anti-na- 
tional interest. Mr. Darby, high sheriff 
of the King’s County, and Major Rogers, 
who commanded the British artillery at 
Birr, conspired to disperse a meeting of 
freeholders convened by the magistrates 
to petition against the Union. Major 
Rogers approached the sessions house, 
where the petitioners were assembled, 
riding at the head of four pieces of artil- 
lery with matches, and he declared that 
he only waited for one word from the 
sheriff to blow the sessions house about 
the ears of its occupants. After some 
parley, the magistrates and freeholders, 
having rapidly adopted the _ petition, 
deemed it prudent to disperse, and ad- 
journed to the inn where the petition lay 
for signatures. 

The friends of Ireland were naturally 
anxious that Grattan should re-enter Par- 
liament. It chanced that a vacancy in 
the borough of Wicklow occurred just in 
time to enable Mr. Tighe, the patron of 
the borough, to have Grattan returned at 
the opening of the session. A stormy 
debate had occupied the day and night, 
when at seven o’clock in the morning of 
the 15th of January, 1800, Grattan, ema- 
ciated and feeble from his long illness, 
entered the House of Commons supported 
by two trusty friends, Mr. Arthur Moore 
and Mr. W. B. Ponsonby. His reappear- 
ance at this awful crisis of his country’s 
fate excited the strongest emotion in the 
House and the galleries. A cheer broke 
forth, long and vehement; friends crowded 
round him, but their delight at his return 
to the scene of his old glories was qualified 
by the deep anxiety with which they re- 
garded his evident physical exhaustion. 
Being unable to stand, he obtained per- 
mission to address the House sitting ; and 
in a speech of two hours he dissected the 


ministerial project, exposing the sophistry | 
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of its advocates and demonstrating its 
fatal tendency with the vigorous logic and 
impassioned eloquence that had charac- 
terized his most effective Parliamentary 
efforts. During the session he frequently 
spoke against the Union. On the 14th of 
February Mr. Corry taunted him with his 
absence from Ireland during the previous 
year. Grattan, in his answer, took occa- 
sion to refer to the monstrous crimes com- 
mitted by the agents of the administration. 
** 1 could not join the rebels — I could not 
join the government —I could not join 
torture — 1 could not join half-hanging — 
I could not join free quarter — I could take 
no part witheither. I was therefore absent 
from a scene where I could not be active 
without self-reproach, nor indifferent with 
safety.” He also said, “ The treason of 
the minister against the liberties of the 
people was infinitely worse than the rebel- 
lion of the people against the minister.” 

The battle of Ireland was fought to the 
last with honorable desperation by the 
patriotic minority. Foster, Ponsonby, 
Goold, Bushe, Plunket, Barrington, anda 
host of able allies powerfully showed that 
the Union was a shameless breach of na- 
tional faith, that it was incapable of con- 
ferring upon Ireland the smallest benefit, 
and that its inevitable operation would be 
purely and exclusively evil. 

The Parliament had great faults; but 
its benefits exceeded the mischiefs that 
resulted from its faults. 


I do not mean [said Grattan] to approve of 
all the Parliaments that have sat in Ireland, 
I left the former Parliament because I con- 
demned its proceedings; but I argue not, like 
the Minister, from the misconduct of one Par- 
liament against the being of Parliament itself. 
I value the parliamentary Constitution by the 
average of its benefits, and I affirm that the 
blessings procured by the Irish Parliament in 
the last twenty years are greater than all the 
blessings afforded by British Parliaments to 
Ireland for the last century ; greater even than 
the mischiefs inflicted on Ireland by British 
Parliaments; greater than all the blessings 
procured by those Parliaments for their own 
country within that period. 


Grattan eulogized the Catholics for 
their steady devotion to their country. 
In 1795, on the rumor of a Union, an ag- 
gregate meeting of Catholics resolved that 
they would resist even their own emanci- 
pation if it was only to be conceded on 
condition of extinguishing the Irish Par- 
liament. In January, 1800, the Catholics 
met at the Royal Exchange, and unani- 
mously condemned the ministerial project. 


The Catholics of the city of Dublin [said 
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Grattan] have come forth in support of the | ject of the Union; at one time he would 


Constitution. I rejoice at it. They have an- 
swered their enemies by the best possible 
answer —by services. Such answer is more 
than refutation ; it is triumph... . The path 
of glory leads on to privilege ; “enjoy with me, 
if you please ; without me, if you be illiberal : 
but by me, certainly ; and at all events enjoy the 
parliamentary Constitution of your country.” 
This is to defend the tower; this is to leap 
upon the wreck; this is to sit beside the 
country in her sick bed. If she recover there 
is a long and bright order of days before her, 
and the Catholics will have contributed to that 
event. If she perish, they will have done their 
utmost to save her; they will have done as an 
honest man ought in such an extreme case — 
they will have flung out their last setting glories 
and sunk with their country, 


But the enemies of Ireland triumphed. 
Their army of occupation in the country, 
and their unlimited bribery in a carefully 
packed Parliament, secured their guilty 
success. A graphic description of the 
final scene has been given by De Quincey 
in his * Autobiographical Sketches;” he 
was one of the spectators, and, although 
an Englishman, felt “unaffected sorrow 
and solemn awe” at the political extinc- 
tion of Ireland. Here are his reflections 
as he surveyed the ermined peers assem- 
bled for the last time in their legislative 
chamber : — 


How is it, and by what unaccountable magic, 
that William Pitt can have prevailed on all 
these hereditary legislators and heads of patri- 
cian houses to renounce so easily, with nothing 
worth the name of a struggle, and no reward 
worth the name of indemnification, the very 
brightest jewel in their coronets? ‘This morn- 
ing they all rose from their couches peers of 
Parliament, individual pillars of the realm, 
indispensable parties to every law that could 
pass. To-morrow they wi:l be nobody — men 
of straw —derr@ filiz. What madness has per- 
suaded them to part with their birthright ? and 
to cashier themselves and their children for- 
ever into mere titular lords?... You are 
all, thought I to myself, a pack of vagabonds 
henceforward, and interlopers, with actually 
no more right to be here than myself. Ap- 
parently, they thought so themselves, for soon 
after this solemn fiat of Jove had gone forth, 
their lordships, having no further title to their 
robes (for which I could not help wishing that 
a party of Jewish old clothesmen would at this 
moment have appeared and made a loud bid- 
ding), made what haste they could to lay them 
aside forever. 

De Quincey’s contempt for the unprin- 
cipled deserters of their country was well 
merited. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the anguish of Grattan at the overthrow 
of Ireland. In the words of his son, “ He 
could scarce speak tranquilly on the sub- 
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start into fits as if seized with frenzy; at 
another he would remain musing and 
melancholy; or if he ventured to speak 
on the subject his eyes almost filled with 
tears.” 

The Catholic prelates, and the few other 
members of their communion who had 
been cajoled into the belief that Pitt 
would carry Catholic emancipation as a 
sequel to the Union, were speedily unde- 
ceived. Pitt indeed resigned office, alleg- 
ing that he could not honorably hold it, 
as the king’s objection to emancipation 
rendered it impossible to carry that meas- 
ure. But he soon resumed office, refused 
to support the Catholic petition, and, as 
Lord Hawkesbury afterwards informed 
the public, voluntarily promised the king 
that he never would again bring the Cath- 
olic question under his Majesty’s consid- 
eration, 

Grattan to the end of his life regarded 
the Union as the very worst measure that 
had ever been inflicted on Ireland. * Self- 
legislation,” he said, “is life, and has been 
fought for as for being.” ‘Every civil- 
ized country,” says John Stuart Mill, ‘is 
entitled to settle its internal affairs in its 
own way, and no other country ought to 
interfere with its discretion; because one 
country, even with the best intentions, 
has no chance of properly understanding 
the internal affairs of another.” 

The Rev. George Croly, in a compari- 
son of great contemporary orators, gives 
the following estimate of Grattan ;: — 


Grattan cannot be judged of in England. 
He declared that his spirit went down into the 
grave with the Parliament of Ireland. It was 
in his own country, when he gathered her 
rights and hopes like the wanderers of the air, 
and gave them shelter under his branches, that 
this monarch of the wilderness rose and spread 
in his full magnificence. On the questions 
which issued in giving a Constitution to Ire- 
land, Grattan exhibited powers as lofty as his 
cause. His feeling, his reason, his imagina- 
tion, were condensed into one resistless splen- 
dor ; he smote with intense light ; the adversary 
might as well have stood before a thunderbolt. 
Serus in celum. His fame and his labors are 
part of the renown and property of his country. 


In 1805 Grattan was returned for Mal- 
ton by the influence of Earl Fitzwilliam. 
His career in the English Parliament 
cannot interest us as much as his labors 
in the Irish assembly. But that career 
entitles him to the deep and enduring 
reverence and gratitude of the Catholics, 
whose emancipation was thenceforth the 
principal object of his efforts. All sorts 
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of horrors were predicted by the enemies 
of that measure as its necessary conse. 
quence. Among the prophecies was that 
of Mr. Perceval, who said that, if emanci- 
pation were granted, the Catholic electors 
would never return a Protestant represen- 
tative. How nobly the Catholics have 
falsified the predictions of their oppo- 
nents it is unnecessary tosay. Mr. Per- 
ceval’s prophecy was of the same character 
with the ravings about Ultramontanism 
which distinguish some of the foes of 
home rule. 

Grattan in his private life was as esti- 
mable as in his public career he had been 
admirable. All his intimate friends loved 
him tenderly. Casual acquaintances have 
left on record the impressions they de- 
rived from his fascinating conversation. 
Moore describes him as “so wise, so odd, 
so good.” His thoughts in private were 
frequently occupied by the concerns of 
his country. His son Henry, from whose 
book we have derived much of the infor- 
mation we possess concerning his illustri- 
ous father, describes him as wandering 
through the wild and picturesque defiles in 
the neighborhood of Tinnehinch; *“ Here,” 
says his son, “he often trod, meditating 
on his country’s wrongs; her long, dreary 
night of darkness and oppression; and 
here he first beheld the bright, transient 
light of her redemption and her glory. 
Here, too, in the moments of grief, he 
wept over her divisions and her downfall. 
How often have I beheld the tear glisten- 
ing in his eye as he strode along her 
paths engrossed with the thought of some 
of his speeches, and stamping on the soil 
as if he would crush her enemies!” 

In 1810 the grand jury of the city of 
Dublin passed resolutions in favor of a 
repeal of the Union. The freemen and 
freeholders of Dublin then assembled, 
and agreed on petitions to the king and 
Parliament, which were entrusted to Grat- 
tan for presentation. In his answer he 
promised to support the repeal, but added: 


You will please to observe that a proposi- 
tion of that sort in Parliament, to be either 
prudent or possible, must wait until it shall be 
called for and backed by the nation. When 
proposed, I shall thn, as at all times I hope 
I shall, prove myse é an Irishman, and that 
Irishman whose first and last passion was his 
native country. 


His son gives the following description 
of one of the favorite haunts of the great 
patriot : — 

About a mile from Tinnehinch there was an 
ancient Roman Catholic churchyard, situated 
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on a rising ground above the Waterfall river: 
the remains of the ruined walls were overhung 
with ivy, and the old trees that grew around 
them covered the place with a grave and 
solemn shade. It was a Jonely but an interest- 
ing spot; along its border lay a little dell, 
through which a brook murmured gently round 
moss-grown stones, till a few yards farther on 
it fell over a steep cascade, and there joined 
the river that flowed to Tinnehinch, This was 
the favorite retreat of Mr. Grattan. To this 
sequestered spot he loved to retire; and on 
the Sunday mornings in spring, when the wild 
violets and primroses began to appear, and in 
summertide, he used to sit, or saunter beneath 
the blossoming hawthorn, wrapt in thought 
and meditation ; “ There,” he would say, “‘it is 
not within a church alone that I can offer up 
my prayers to heaven; God is visible in ail His 
works around; I behold, I admire, I adore.” 


In the beginning of 1820 Grattan’s 
health gave way, and his physical weak- 
ness, increased by old age, rendered it 
apparent that his time on earth must be 
short. His anxiety to get to London to 
move the Catholic question in Parliament 
induced him to disregard the advice of 
his physicians, who assured him that he 
ought to avoid all mental and bodily exer- 
tion, and that, if he persisted in undertak- 
ing the journey, the responsibility would 
be his own. His weakness was so great 
that the leading Catholics implored him to 
abandon the intention of going to plead 
their cause in London. He said, “ Noth- 
ing but physical impossibility shall pre- 
vent me, as | consider that my last breath 
belongs to my country.” He also said 
that if unable to speak for the Catholics 
he could pray for them. He had always 
a deep respect for religion. He was free 
from sanctimonious pretension or the cant 
of piety; but he only gave expression to 
his lifelong sentiments when he said in 
his last illness: “I can do nothing of my- 
self; I prostrate myself with all my sins 
at the foot of the cross, and I trust myself 
to the mercy of my Redeemer.” 

Grattan persisted in going to London, 
where he hoped to utter his last public 
words in the cause of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. But the journey realized the fears 
of his physicians, He reached London 
on the 31st of May, 1820, and died there 
on the 6th of June. He has bequeathed 
to Ireland an illustrious memory — illus- 
trious from genius, but more so from re- 
splendent and unpurchasable virtue. His 
statue has been erected in College Green, 
in front of the old house whose walls so 
often echoed his magnificent eloquence ; 
and this tribute of national gratitude to 
one of the best and greatest of Irishmen 
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was set on foot by a faithful disciple of 
his patriotic teaching, the late Alexander 
Sullivan, formerly home-rule member for 
the county of Louth. 

Grattan is interred at Westminster. 
He expressed the strongest wish that his 
body might repose in the graveyard of 
Moyanna, in Queen’s County ; and it was 
not until the very day of his death that, 
when reduced to the last stage of physical 
prostration, he gave his assent to the im- 
portunate request of the Duke of Sussex 
and some other English friends, commu- 
nicated by Mr. Blake, that Westminster 
Abbey should be his place of sepulture. 
But, in my humble judgment, his remains 
belong to Ireland, and it is not too much 
to expect that they may yet be restored to 
the land he loved so well and served so 
faitofully. W. J. O'N. Daunt. 





From Good Words. 
THIS MAN’S WIFE. 


A STORY OF WOMAN’S FAITH. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


Book I.— THE NEw CURATE, 
CHAPTER IV. 
DRAWING A DOG’S TEETH. 


“] THINK that’s all, Mr. Hallam, sir,” 
said Mrs. Pinet, looking plump, smiling, 
and contented, as she ran her eyes over 
the tea-table in the bank manager’s 
comfortably furnished room — “teapot, 
cream, salt, pepper, butter, bread’? — she 
ran on below her breath in rapid enumer- 
ation, “ why, bless my heart, I didn’t bring 
the sauce!” 

“Yes, that’s all, Mrs. Pinet,” said the 
manager in his gravely polite manner. 

“But, begging your pardon, it is not, 
sir; I forgot the sauce.” 

“Oh! never mind that to-night.” 

“If you’il excuse me, sir, I would rath- 
er,” said plump, pleasant-faced Mrs. Pi- 
net, who supplemented a small income by 
letting apartments; and before she could 
be checked she hurried out, to return at 
the end of a few minutes, bearing a small 
round bottle. 

“And king of Oude,” said the little 
woman. ‘Shall I take the cover, sir?” 

“If you please, Mrs. Pinet.” 

“Which it’s a pleasure to wait upon 
such a thorough gentleman,” said Mrs. 
Pinet to herself as she trotted back to her 
own region, leaving Hallam gazing down 
at the homely, pleasant meal. 





He threw himself into a chair, poured 
out a cup of the tea, cooled it by the addi- 
tion of some water from a bottle on a 
stand, and drank it hastily. Then, sitting 
back, he seemed to be thinking deeply, 
and finally drew up tothe table, but turned 
from the food in disgust. 

‘*Pah!” he ejaculated ; but returned to 
his chair, pulled the loaf in half, and then 
cut off two thick slices, hacked the meat 
from the bones of two hot, steaming chops 
and took a pat of the butter to lay upon 
one of the slices of bread. This done his 
eye wandered round the room for a mo- 
ment or two, and he rose and hastily 
caught up a newspaper, rolled the bread 
and meat therein, and placed the packet 
on a shelf before pouring out a portion of 
the tea through the window and then giv- 
ing the slop-basin and cup the appearance 
of having been used. This done, he sat 
back in his chair to think, and remained 
so for quite half an hour, when Mrs. Pi- 
net came with an announcement for which 
he was quite prepared. 

“ A strange man, sir,” said the landlady, 
looking troubled and smoothing down her 
apron, “a strange young man, sir. I’m 
afraid, sir 3 

“ Afraid, Mrs. Pinet?” 

“I mean, sir, I’m afraid he’s a tramp, 
sir; but he said you told him to come.” 

“I’m afraid, too, that he is a tramp, 
Mrs. Pinet — poor fellow; but it’s quite 
right, I did tell him to come. You can 
show him in.” 

“Tn —in here, sir?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Pinet. He has been unfor- 
tunate, poor fellow, and has come to ask 
for help.” 

Mrs. Pinet sighed, mentally declared 
that Mr. Hallam was a true gentleman, 
and introduced shabby, broken-down, and 
dejected Stephen Crellock. 

Hallam did not move nor raise his eyes, 
while the visitor gave a quick, furtive look 
round at all in the room, and Mrs. Pinet’s 
departing footsteps sounded quite loud. 
Then a door was heard to close, and Hal- 
lam turned fiercely upon his visitor. 

“ Now, you scoundrel — you miserable 
gaol-bird, what do you mean by coming 
to me?” 

“ Mean by coming! I mean you to do 
things right. If you’d had your dues 
you’d have been where I was; only you 
played monkey and made me cat.” 

“What!” 

“And I had my paws burned while you 
got the chestnuts.” 

“You scoundrel!” cried Hallam, rush- 
ing to the fireplace and ringing sharply, 
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“ 1’ll have the constable and put a stop to 
this.” 

* No, no, no, don’t, don’t, Rob! I'll 
do anything you like; I won’t say any- 
thing,” gasped the visitor piteously, ‘only 
don’t send for the constable.” 

‘Indeed, but I will,” cried Hallam 
fiercely, as he walked to the door; but his 
visitor made quite a leap, fell at his feet, 
and clung to his legs. 

** No, no, don’t, don’t!” he cried hoarse- 
ly, and Hallam shook him off, opened the 
door, and called out, — 

“Never mind now; I’ll ring in a few 
minutes.” 

He closed the door and stood scowling 
at his visitor. 

“I did not think you’d be so hard ona 
poor fellow when he was down, Hallam,” 
he whimpered, “I didn’t, pon my honor.” 

“Your honor! you dog, you gaol-bird,” 
cried Hallam in alow, angry voice. “ How 
dare you come down and insult me!” 

“] — thought you’d help me, that you’d 
lend your old friend a hand now you're so 
well off, while I am in a state like this.” 

“And did you come in the right way, 
you dog, bullying and threatening me, 
thinking to frighten me, just as if you 
could find a soul to take any notice ofa 
word such a blackguard as you would 
say? But there, I’ve no time to waste; 
I’ve done wrong in bringing you here. 
Go and tell everybody in the town what 
you please, how I was in the same bank 
with you in London and you were given 
into custody for embezzlement, and at 
your trial received for sentence two years’ 
imprisonment.” 

* Yes, when if I had been a coward and 
spoken out x 

Hallam made a move towards him, when 
the poor, weak, broken-down wretch cow- 
ered lower. 

** Don’t, Rob; don’t, old man,” he cried 
piteously. “I'll never say a word, I'll 
never open my lips. You know I wouldn’t 
be such a coward, bad as I am. But you 
will help a fellow, won’t you?” 

“ Help you? What, have you come to 
me for black mail? Why should I help 
you?” 

** Because we were old friends, Hallam. 
Because I always looked up to you, and 
did what you told me; and you don’t 
know what it has been, Rob, you don’t, 





indeed! I used to be a strong fellow, but | 


this two years have brought me down till 
I’m as thin and weak as you see me. I’m 
like a great girl; least thing makes me 
cry and sob, so that I feel ashamed of 
myself!” 





“ Ashamed! You!” cried Hallam scorn- 
fully. 

“Yes, I do, ’pon my word, Rob. But 
you will help me, won’t you?” 

“No. Go to the the constable’s house, 
and they’ll give you an order for the work- 
house. Be. off, and if you ever dare to 
come asking for me again I1’ll send for the 
officer at once.” 

* But — but you will give mea shilling 
or two, Hallam,” said the miserable wretch. 
“I’m half starved.” 

. You deserve to be quite starved ! ! Now 
go.” 

* But, Hallam, won’t you believe me, 
old fellow? I want to be honest now — 
to do the right thing.” 

“Go and do it then,” said Hallam con- 
temptuously. “ Be off.” 

“ But give me a chance, old fellow; 
just one.’ 

“TI tell you I’ll do nothing for you,’ 
cried Hallam fiercely. “ On the strength 
of your having been once respectable, if 
you had come to me humbly I’d have 
helped you, but you came down here to 
try and frighten me with your noise and 
bullying. You thought that if you came 
to the bank you would be able to dictate 
all your own terms, but you have failed, 
Stephen Crellock; so now go.’ 

* But, Rob, old fellow, ‘T was sO, sO 
hard up. You don’t know.” 

“Are you going before I send for the 
constable?” 

“ Yes, yes, I’m going,” said the misera- 
ble wretch, gathering himself up. “I’m 
sorry 1 came to you, Hallam. I thought 
you would have helped a poor wretch, 
down as I am.” 

“And you found out your mistake. A 
man in my position does not know a gaol- 
bird.” 

There was a flash from the sunken eyes, 
and a quick gesture, but the flash died 
out, and the gesture seemed to be cut in 
half. Two years’ hard labor in one of his 
Majesty’s gaols had pretty well broken 
the weak fellow’s spirit. He stepped to 
the door, glanced round the comfortable 
room, uttered a low moan, and was half 
out, when Hallam uttered sharply the one 
word Stop!” 

His visitor paused, and looked eagerly 
round upon him. 

“ Look here, Stephen Crellock,” he said, 
“1 don’t like to see a man like you go to 
the dogs without giving him a chance. 
There, come back and close the door!” 

The poor wretch came back hurriedly, 
and made a snatch at Hallam’s hand, 
which was withdrawn. 
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“ No, no; wait till you’ve proved your- 
self an honest man,” he said. 

Crellock’s eyes flashed again, but as 
before the flash died out at once, and he 
stood humbly before his old fellow-clerk. 

Hallam remained silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then, as if he had made up his 
mind, he said, * I ought to hand you over 
to the constable, that is, if I did my duty 
as manager of Dixons’ Bank, and a good 
member of society, but I can’t forget that 
you were once a smart, gentlemanly-look- 
ing young fellow, who slipped and fell.” 

Crellock stood bent and humbled, star- 
ing at him in silence. 

“I’m going to let heart get the better 
of discipline,” continued Hallam, “and to- 
night 1’m going to give you five guineas 
to get back to London and make a fresh 
start; and till that fresh start is made, 
and you can do without it, I’m going to 
give you a pound a week, if asked for by 
letter humbly, and in a proper spirit.” 

“Rob!” 

“There, there; no words. I don’t 
want thanks. I know I’m doing wrong, 
and I hope my weakness will not prove 
my punishment.” 

“It shan’t, Rob; it shan’t,” faltered the 
poor, shivering wretch, who had hard work 
to keep back his tears. 

“ There are four guineas, there’s a half, 
and there are ten shillings in silver. Now 
go to some decent inn —here is some 
food for present use — get a bed, and to- 
morrow morning catch the coach, and get 
back to London to seek work.” 

Hallam handed him the parcel he had 
made. 

“T will, Rob; I will, Mr. Hallam, sir, 
and may eC 

“ There, that will do,” said Hallam in- 
terrupting him. “ Prove all your gratitude 
by making yourself independent as soon 
as youcan. There, you see you have not 
frightened me into bribing you to be 
silent.” 

“ No, no, sir. Oh,no, I see that!” said 
the poor wretch dolefully. “I’m very 
grateful, I am, indeed, and I will try.” 

* Gothen, and try,” said Hallam shortly. 
* Stop a moment.” 

He rang his bell, and Mrs. Pinet en- 
tered promptly, glancing curiously at the 
visitor, and then back at her lodger, who 
paused to give her ample time to take in 
the scene. 

“ Mrs. Pinet,” he said at last, and in the 
coolest and most matter of-fact way, “this 





poor fellow wants a lodging for the night | 
at some respectable place, where they will | 


not be hard upon his pocket.” 





*“ Well, sir, then he couldn’t do better 
than go to Mrs. Deene’s, sir; a very re- 
spectable woman, whose husband ‘ 

“Yes, to be sure, Mrs. Pinet,” said 
Hallam abruptly; “then you'll show him 
where it is. Good-night, Stephen; don’t 
waste your money, and I hope you will be 
prosperous.” 

“Good-night, sir, good-night,” and the 
dejected-looking object, thoroughly cowed 
by the treatment he had received, followed 
Hallam’s landlady to the outer door, where 
a short colloquy could be heard, and then 
there was a shuffling step passing the win- 
dow and the door closed. 

“T always expected it,” said Hallam to 
himself, as he stood gazing straight before 
him; * but I’ve drawn his teeth ; he won’t 
bite — he dare not. I think I can manage 
Master Stephen —I always could.” He 
stood thinking for a few minutes, and then 
said softly, “* Well, what are ten or twenty 
pounds, or forty, if it comes to that! 
Yes,” he added deliberately, “ I have done 
quite rightly, 1 am sure.” 

Undoubtedly, as far as his worldly wis- 
dom lay, for it did not take long for the 
news to run round the town that a very 
shabby-looking fellow had been to the 
bank, evidently with burglarious inten- 
tions, but that the new manager had 
seized and held him, while James Thick- 
ens placed the big brass blunderbuss to 
his head, and then turned it round and 
knocked him down. This was Mr. Gemp’s 
version, but it was rather spoiled by Mrs. 
Pinet when she was questioned, and told 
her story of Mr. Hallam’s generous be- 
havior to this poor young man, — 

“One whom he had known in better 
days, my dear; and now he has quite set 
him up.” 





CHAPTER V. 
A LITTLE BIT OF NEWS. 


TIME glided very rapidly by at King’s 
Castor, for there were few things to check 
his progress. People came to the market 
and did their business, and went away. 
Most of them had something to do at 
Dixons’ Bank, for it was the pivot upon 
which the affairs of King’s Castor and the 
neighborhood turned. It was the centre 
from which radiated the commerce of the 
place. Pivot or axle, there it was, with a 
patent box full of the oil that makes mat- 
ters run easily, and so trade and finance 
round King’s Castor seemed like some 
large wheel, that turned gently and easily 
on. 

Dixons’ had a great deal to do with 











everybody, but Dixons’ was safe, and 
Dixons’ was sure. On every side you 
heard how that Dixons’ had taken this or 
that man by the hand with the best of 
results. Stammers borrowed money at 
five per cent. when he put on that new 
front. Morris bought his house with 
Dixons’ money, and they held the deeds, 
so that Morris was a man of importance 
— one of the privileged who paid no rent. 
He paid interest on so many hundred 
pounds to Dixons’ half-yearly, but that 
was interest, not rent. 

Old Thomas Dixon seldom came to the 
bank now, though he was supposed to hold 
the reins of government, which he declined 
to hand over to his junior partners, Sir 
Gordon Bourne and Mr. Andrew Tram- 
pleasure. It was his wish that a practised 
manager should be engaged from London, 
and hence the arrival of Mr. Robert Hal- 
lam, who wore a much talked-of watch, 
that was by accident shown to Gemp, who 
learned what a repeater was, and read on 
the inside how that it was a testimonial 
from Barrow, Fladgate, and Range for 
faithful services performed. 

Barrow, Fladgate, and Range were the 
Lombard Street bankers, who acted as 
Dixons’ agents; and the news of that 
watch spread, and its possession was as a 
talisman to Robert Hallam. 

Sir Gordon did not exactly take offence, 
for he rarely took offence at anything, but 
he felt slighted about the engagement of 
Hallam, and visited the bank very little, 
handing over his duties to Trampleasure, 
who dwelt at the bank, had his private 
room, did all the talking to the farmers 
who came in, and did nothing more; but 
everything went smoothly and well. The 
new manager was the pattern of gentle- 
manly consideration — even to defaulters ; 
and the main thing discussed after two 
years’ residence in King’s Castor was, 
whom would he marry ? 

There were plenty of wealthy farmers’ 
daughters in the neighborhood; several 
of the tradespeople were rich in money 
and marriageable girls; but to all and 
several Mr. Hallam of the bank displayed 
the same politeness, and at the end of two 
years there was quite a feeling of satisfac- 
tion among the younger ladies of King’s 
Castor at the general impression, and that 
was, that the much-talked-of settler in their 
midst was not a marrying man. 

The reason is simple — he could only 
have married one, and not all. Many 
were vain enough to think that the good 
fortune would have come to them. But 
now, so to speak, Mr. Hallam of the 
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bank had grown rather stale, and the in- 
terest was centred upon the new curate. 
The gossips were not long in settling his 
fate. 

“1 know,” said Gemp to a great many 
people; “gardening, eh? He! he! he! 
hi! hi! hi! You wouldn’t have thought 
it in a parson? But there, he’s very 
young!” 

“Yes, he is very young, Mr. Gemp,” 
said Mrs. Pinet one morning to that 
worthy, who quite occupied the ground 
that would have been covered by a local 
journal. For having retired years back 
from business, he had — not being a read- 
ing man—nothing whatever to do but 
stand at his door and see what went on. 
“Yes, he is very young, Mr. Gemp,” said 
Mrs. Pinet. “ But, poor young man, I 
suppose he can’t help it.” 

“Help it,no! Just the age, too, when 
a fellow’s always thinking about love. 
You and I know better at our time of life, 
eh?” 

Mrs. Pinet, who was one of those plump 
and rosy ladies with nice elastic flesh, 
which springs up again wherever time has 
made a crease, so that it does not show, 
bridled a little, and became very much 
interested in her row of geraniums in the 
parlor window, every one of which had 
lately been made more ornamental by a 
coat of red lead over its pot. For Mrs. 
Pinet did not yet know better. She had 
known better five years before, when 
Gemp had asked her to wed; but at the 
time present she was wondering whether, 
if Mr. Thickens at the bank, where her 
little store of money lay, should fail, after 
all, to make her an offer, it was possible 
that Mr. Robert Hallam might think it 
very nice to have some one to go on always 
taking so much care of his linen as she 
did, and seeing that his breakfast bacon 
was always nicely broiled, his coffee clear, 
and his dinners exactly as he liked to 
have them. Certainly he was a good deal 
younger than she was; but she did not 
see why the wife should not be the elder 
sometimes, as well as the husband. 

Hence it was that Gemp’s words jarred. 

“Seems rum, don’t it?” continued 
Gemp. “I went by the other day, and 
there he was with his coat off, helping 
Luttrell, wheeling barrows, and I’ve seen 
him weeding before now.” 

‘“* Well, I’m sure it’s very kind of him,” 
said Mrs. Pinet quickly. She could not 
speak tartly; her physique and constitu- 
tion forbade. 

* Oh, yes, it’s very kind of him indeed ; 
but he’d better be attending to his work.” 
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“T’m sure he works very hard in the 
place.” 

“Oh, yes. Of course he does; but 
don’t you see?” 

“See? No! See what?” 

“ He—he—he! And you women pre- 
tend to be so sharp about these things. 
What does he go there gardening for?” 

“Why, goodness gracious me, Mr. 
Gemp, you don’t think 6 

“Think? Why, I’m sure of it. I seea 
a deal of what’s going on, Mrs. Pinet. | 
never look for it, but it comes. Why, 
he’s always there. He helps Luttrell 
when he’s at home; and old mother Lut- 
trell talks to him about her jam. That’s 
his artfulness; he isn’t too young for that. 
Gets the old girl on his side.” 

“But do you really think Why, 
she’s never had a sweetheart yet.” 

“That we know of, Mrs. P.,” said 
Gemp, with a meaning look. 

“She never has had,” said Mrs. Pinet 
emphatically, “or we should have known. 
Well, she’s very handsome, and very 
nice, and I hope they’ll be very happy. 
But do you really think it’s true?” 

“True? Why, he’s always there of an 
evening, tootling on the flute and sing- 
ing.” 

“Oh, but that’s nothing; Mr. Hallam 
goes there too, and has some music.” 

“Ay, but Hallam don’t go out with 
her picking flowers and botanizing. I’ve 
often seen ’em come home together with 
arms full o’ rubbish; and one day, what 
do you think?” 

* Really, Mr. Gemp!” 

“] dropped upon ’em down in a ditch, 
and when they saw me coming, they pre- 
tended that they were finding little snail- 
shells.” 

* Snail-shells ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and he pulls out a little 
magnifying-glass for her to look through. 
It may be a religious way of courting, but 
I say it’s disgusting.” 

“ Really, Mr. Gemp!”’ said Mrs. Pinet, 
bridling. 

“ Ay, it is, ma’am. I like things open 
and above board —a young man giving a 
young woman his arm, and taking her out 
for a walk reg’lar, and not going out in the 
lanes, and keeping about a yard apart.” 

“ But do they, Mr. Gemp?” 

** Yes, just to make people think there’s 
nothing going on. But there, ma’am, | 
must be off. You mustn’t keep me. I 
can’t stop talking here.” 

“Well, really, Mr. Gemp,” said his 
hearer, bridling again, and resenting the 
idea that she had detained him. 











“Yes, I must go indeed. I say, though, 
seen any more of that chap?” 

“ Chap ?— what chap, Mr. Gemp?” 

“Come now, you know what I mean. 
That shack, that ragged, shabby fellow — 
him as came to see Mr. Hallam the other 


day.” 

“Oh, the poor fellow that Mr. Hallam 
helped?” 

“To be sure — him. Been here 


again?” said Gemp, making a rasping 
noise with a rough finger on his beard. 

“ No, Mr. Gemp.” 

“No? Well, 1 suppose not. 1 haven’t 
seen him myself. Mornin’; can’t stop 
talking here.” 

Mr. Gemp concluded his gossips inva- 
riably in this mode, as if he resented be- 
ing kept from business, which consisted in 
going to tell his tale again. 

Mrs. Pinet was left to pick a few with- 
ering leaves from her geraniums, a flori- 
cultural act which she performed rather 
mechanically, for her mind was a good 
deal occupied by Gemp’s disclosure. 

“They’d make a very nice pair, that 
they would,” she said thoughtfully ; ‘and 
how would it be managed, | wonder? He 
couldn’t marry himself, of course, and — 
oh, Mr. Thickens, how you did make me 
jump!” 

“Jump? Didn’t see you, Mrs. Pinet,” 
said the clerk, smiling sadly, as if he 
thought Mrs. Pinet’s banking account 
was lower than it should be. 

“Well, bless the man, you know what I 
mean. Stealing up so quietly, like a rob- 
ber or thief in the night.” 

“Oh! Not come to steal, but to beg.” 

*“ Beg, Mr. Thickens? What, a sub- 
scription for something ?” 

“No. I was coming by. Mr. Hallam 
wants the book on his shelf, *‘ Brown’s 
Investor.’ ” 

“*Oh, I see. Come in, Mr. Thickens!” 
she exclaimed warmly. “I'll get the 
book.” 

“ Won’t come in, thank you.” 

“Now do, Mr. Thickens, and have a 
glass of wine and a bit of cake.” 

The quiet, dry-looking clerk shook his 
head and smiled. 

“Pienty of gossips in the town, Mrs. 
Pinet, without my joining the ranks.” 

“ Now that’s unkind, Mr. Thickens. I 
only wanted to ask you if you thought it 
true that Mr. Bayle is going to marry 
Miss Millicent Luttrell; Mr. Gemp says 
she is.” 

‘* Divide what Gemp says by five, sub- 
tract half, and the remainder may be cor- 
rect, ma’am.” 
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“Then it isn’t true?” 

**] don’t know, ma’am.” 

“Oh, what a tiresome, close old bank- 
safe of a man you are, Mr. Thickens! just 
like your cupboard in the bank.” 

** Where I want to be, Mrs. Pinet, if you 
will get me the book.” 

** Oh, well, come inside, and I’ll get it 
for you directly. But it isn’t neighborly 
when I wanted to ask you about fifty 
pounds I wish to put away.” 

He followed her quickly into the par- 
lor occupied by the manager, and then 
glanced sharply round. 

“ Have you consulted him— Mr. Hal- 
lam ?” he said sharply. 

“No, of course not. I have always 
taken your advice so far, Mr. Thickens. 
I don’t talk about my bit of money to all 
my friends.” 

* Quite right,” he said —“ quite right. 
Fifty pounds, did you say?” 

“Yes; and I’d better bring it to Dix- 
ons’, hadn’t 1?” 

James Thickens began to work at his 
smoothly shaven face, pinching his cheeks 
with his long, white fingers and thumb, 
and drawing them down to his chin, as if 
he wished to pare that off to a point —an 
unnecessary procedure, as it was already 
very sharp. 

**] can’t do better, can 1?” 

The bank clerk looked sharply round 
the room again, his eyes lighting on the 
desk, books, and various ornaments with 
which the manager had surrounded him- 
self. 

“ T don’t know,” he said at last. 

“ But I don’t like keeping the money in 
the house, Mr. Thickens. I always wake 
up about three, and fancy that thieves are 
breaking in.” 

“Give it tome, then, and I’ll put it 
safely for you somewhere.” 

“In the bank, Mr. Thickens? ” 

“7 don’t know yet,” he said. “Give 
me the book. Thank you. I'll talk to 
you about the money another time;” 
and, placing the volume under his arm, he 
glanced once more sharply round the 
room and then went off very thoughtful 
and strange of aspect — veritably looking, 
as Mrs. Pinet said, as close as the safe up 
at Dixons’ Bank. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SIR _ GORDON IS TROUBLED WITH DOUBTS. 


FirsT love is like furze ; it is very beau- 
tiful and golden, but about and under that 
rich yellow there are thorns many and 
sharp. It catches fire, too, quickly, and 





burns up with a tremendous deal of crack- 
ling, and the heat is great but not always 
lasting. 

Christie Bayle did not take this simile 
to heart, but a looker-on might have done 
so, especially such a looker-on as Robert 
Hallam, who visited at the doctor’s just 
as of old— before the arrival of the new 
curate, whose many calls did not seem to 
trouble him in the least. 

All the same, though, he was man of 
the world enough to see the bent of Chris- 
tie Bayle’s thoughts, and how quickly and 
strongly his love had caught and burned. 
For treating Gemp’s statements as James 
Thickens suggested, and dividing them by 
five, the quotient was quite sufficiently 
heavy to show that, if the curate did not 
marry MiNicent Luttrell, it would be no 
fault of his. 

He was, as his critics said, very young. 
Twenty-four numbered his years, and his 
educational capabilities were on a par 
therewith; but in matters worldly and of 
the heart.twenty would better have repre- 
sented his age. 

He had come down there fresh from his 
studious life, to find the place full of diffi- 
culties, till that evening when he found in 
Millicent a coadjutor, and one who seemed 
to take delight in helping and advising 
him. Then the old midland town had 
suddenly become to him a paradise, and 
a strange eagerness seemed to pervade 
him. 

How was he to attack such and such an 
evil in one of the low quarters? 

He would call at the doctor’s, and men- 
tion the matter to Miss Luttrell. 

It was to find her enthusiastic, but at 
the same time full of shrewd common 
sense, and clever suggestions which he 
followed out, and the way became smooth. 

His means were good, for just before 
leaving college the death of an aunt had 
placed him in possession of a compe- 
tency; hence he wished to be charitable, 
and Millicent advised him as to the best 
channels into which he could direct his 
molten gold. 

Then there were the Sundays when, 
after getting easily and well through the 
service, he ascended the pulpit to com- 
mence his carefully elaborated sermon, 
the first sentences of which were hard, 
faltering, and dry, till his eyes fell upon 
one sweet, grave face in the middle of the 
aisle, watching him intently, and its effect 
was strange. For as their eyes met, 
Christie Bayle’s spirit seemed to awaken ; 
he ceased to read the sermon. Words, 
sentences, and whole paragraphs were 
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crowding in his brain eager to be spoken, 
and as they were spoken it was with a fire 
and eloquence that deeply stirred his hear- 
ers; while when, perhaps, at the very 
last, his eyes fell once more upon Milli- 
cent’s calm, sweet face, he would see that 
it was slightly flushed and her eyes were 
suffused. 

He did not know it, but her influence 
stirred him in everything he did, and when 
he called, there was no mistaking the 
bright, eager look of pleasure, the friendly 
warmth, and the words that were almost 
reproachful if he had allowed three or four 
days to pass. 

Work? No man could have worked 
harder or with a greater display of zeal. 
She would be pleased, he felt, to see how 
he had made changes in several matters 
that were foul with neglect. And it was 
no outer whitewashing of that which was 
unclean within. Christie Bayle was very 
young, and he had suddenly grown enthu- 
siastic; so that when he commenced some 
work he never paused until it was either 
well in train or was done. 

“* You’re just the man we wanted here,” 
said Dr. Luttrell. ‘“ Why, Bayle, you 
have wakened me up. _I tried all sorts of 
reformations years ago, but I had not 
your enthusiasm, and I soon wearied and 
jogged on in the old way. 1 shall have to 
begin now, old as I am, and see what I 
can do.” 

“ But it is shameful, papa, what opposi- 
tion Mr. Bayle meets with in the town,” 
cried Millicent warmly. 

“Yes, my dear, it is. There’s a great 
deal of opposition to everything that is for 
people’s good.” 

Millicent was willing enough to help, 
for there was something delightfully fresh 
and pleasant in her association with Chris- 
tie Bayle. 

“He’s working too hard, my dear,” the 
doctor said. “He wants change. He’sa 
good fellow. You and your mother must 
coax him here more, and get him out.” 

Bayle wanted no coaxing, for he came 
willingly enough to work hard with the 
doctor in the garden; to inspect Mrs. 
Luttrell’s jams, and see how she soaked 
the paper in brandy before she tied them 
down ; to go for walks with Millicent, or, 
on wet days, read German with her, or 
practice some instrumental or vocal duet. 

How pleasantly, how happily those days 
glided by! 

Mr. Hallam from the bank came just 
as often as of old, and once or twice 
seemed disposed to speak slightingly of 
the curate, but he saw so grave and ap- 
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pealing a look in Millicent’s eyes that he 
hastened, in his quiet, gentlemanly way, 
to efface the slight. 

Sir Gordon Bourne, as was his custom 
when not at the Halli or away with his 
yacht, came frequently to the doctor’s 
evenings, heavy with the smartest of say- 
ings and the newest of stories from town. 
Gravely civil to the bank manager, a little 
distant to the new curate, and then, by 
degrees, as the months rolled by, talking 
to him, inviting him to dinner, placing his 
purse at his disposal for deserving cases 
of poverty, and at last becoming great 
friends. 

“An uncommonly good fellow, doctor, 
uncommonly. Very young—yes, very 
young. Egad, sir, 1 envy him sometimes, 
that I do.” 

“I’m glad you like him, Sir Gordon,” 
cried Millicent, one day. 

“ Are you, my dear, are you?” he said 
half sadly. ‘Well, why shouldn’t 1? the 
man’s sincere. He goes about his work 
without fuss or pretence. He does not 
consider it his duty to be always preach- 
ing at you and pulling a long face; but 
seems to me to be doing a wonderful 
deal of good in a quiet way. Do you 
know as 

He paused, and looked from the doctor 
to Mrs. Luttrell, and then at Millicent, 
half laughingly. 

“ Do we know what?” 

“ Well, I'll confess. I’ve played chess 
with him, and we’ve had a rubber at whist 
here, and he never touched upon sacred 
subjects since I’ve known him, and it has 
had a curious effect upon me.” 

“ A curious effect?” said Millicent won- 
deringly. 

“Yes, egad, it’s a fact; he makes me 
feel as if I ought to go and hear him 
preach, and if you’ll take me next Sunday, 
Miss Millicent, I will.” 

Millicent laughingly agreed; and Sir 
Gordon kept his word, going to the doc- 
tor’s on Sunday morning, and walking 
with the ladies to church. 

It is worthy of remark, though, that he 
talked a good deal to himself as he went 
home, weary and uncomfortable from wear- 
ing tight boots and bracing up. 

“It won’t do,” he said. “I’m old 
enough to know better, and if I can see 
into such matters more clearly than I could 
twenty years ago, Bayle’s in love with her, 
Well, a good thing too, for I’m afraid 
Hallam is taken too, and — no, that would 
not do. I’ve nothing whatever against 
the fellow; a gentleman in his manners, 
the very perfection of a manager, but 
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somehow I should not like to see her his 
wife.” 

“Why?” he said after a pause. 

He shook his head. 

“T can’t answer that question,” he mut- 
tered; and he was as far off from the 
answer when six months had passed, 


' CHAPTER VII. 
A TERRIBLE MISTAKE. 


“ GOING out for a drive?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bayle; and it was of no use 
my speaking. No end of things to see 
to; but the doctor would have me come 
with him.” 

“JT think the doctor was quite right, 
Mrs. Luttrell.” 

“There you are. You see, my dear, 
what did I tell you? Plants must have 
air, mustn’t they, Bayle?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“T wish you would not talk like that, 
dear. I am nota plant.” 

“But you want air,” cried the doctor, 
giving his whip a flick, and making his 
sturdy cob jump. 

“Oh! do be careful, my dear,” cried 
Mrs. Luttrell nervously, as she snatched 
at the whip. 

“Oh, yes, I'll be careful. I say, Bayle, 
I wish you would look in as you go by; I 
forgot to open the cucumber-frame, and 
the sun’s coming out strong. Just lift it 
about three inches.” 

“] will,” said the curate; and the doc- 
tor drove on to see a patient half-a-dozen 
miles away. 

* Well, you often tell me I’m a very fool- 
ish woman, my dear,” said Mrs. Luttrell, 
buttoning and unbuttoning the chaise- 
apron with uneasy fingers, * but I should 
not have done such a thing as that.” 

“ Thing as what?” cried the doctor. 

‘““As to send a gentleman on to our 
house where Milly’s all alone. It doesn’t 
seem prudent.” 

** What, not to ask a friend to look in 
and lift the cucumber-light ? ” 

“ But with Milly all alone; and I never 
leave her without feeling that something 
is going to happen.” 

“ Pish! fudge! stuff!” cried the doc- 
tor. “I never did see such a woman as 
you are. I declare you think of nothing 
but courting. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself at your time of life.” 

‘** Now you ought not to speak like that, 
my dear. It’s very wrong of you, for 
it’s not true. Of course I feel anxious 
about Millicent, as every prudent woman 
should.” 





“ Anxious! what is there to be anxious 
about? Such nonsense! Do you think 
Bayle is a wolf in sheep’s clothing?” 

“ No, of course I don’t. Mr. Bayle is 
a most amiable, likable young man, and 
I feel quite surprised how I’ve taken to 
him. I thought it quite shocking at first 
when he came, he seemed so.young; but 
I like him now very much indeed.” 

“ And yet you would not trust him to go 
to the house when we were away. For 
shame, old lady! for shame!” 

“I do wish you would not talk to me 
like that, my dear. I never know whether 
you are in earnest or joking.” 

“ Now, if ithad been Hallam, you might 
have spoken. Ah! Betsy, what are you 
shying at? Keep that apron fastened, 
will you?) What are you going to do?” 

“] was only unfastening it ready —in 
case I had to jump out,” faltered Mrs. 
Luttrell. 

“Jump out! Why, mother! There, 
you are growing into quite a nervous old 
woman. You stop indoors too much.” 

“ But is there any danger, my dear?” 

*“ Danger! Why, look for yourself. 
The mare saw a wheelbarrow, and she 
was frightened. Don’t be so silly.” 

“ Well, I’ll try not,” said Mrs. Luttrell, 
smoothing down the cloth fold over the 
leather apron, but looking rather flushed 
and excited as the cob trotted rapidly 
over the road. “You were saying, dear, 
something about Mr. Hallam.” 

“Yes. What of him?” 

“Of course we should not have sent 
him to the house when Milly was alone.” 

*“Humph! I suppose not. I say, old 
lady, you’re not planning match-making 
to hook that good-looking cash-box, are 
your” 

‘What, Mr. Hallam, dear? Oh, don’t 
talk like that.” 

*“ Humph!” ejaculated the doctor, mak- 
ing the whiplash whistle about the cob’s 
ears; “‘you are not very fond of him 
then?” 

** Well, no, dear, I can’tsay I am. He’s 
very gentlemanly, and handsome, and par- 
ticular, but somehow 

“Ah!” said the doctor, with a dry 
chuckle, “ that’s it— ‘somehow.’ That’s 
the place where I stick. No, old lady, he 
won’t do. I wasa bit afraid at first; but 
he seems to keep just the same; makes 
no advances. He wouldn’t do.” 

“ Oh dear me, no!” cried Mrs. Luttrell, 
with quite a shudder. 

“Why not?” said the doctor sharply ; 
“don’t you like him?” 

“Perhaps it would not be just to say 
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so,” said Mrs. Luttrell nervously, “ but 
I’m glad Milly does not seem to take to 
him.” 

*SoamI. Curate would be far better, 
eh?” 

“And you charge me with match-mak- 
ing, my dear! It is too bad.” 

*“ Ah! well, perhaps it is; but don’t you 
think — eh?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Luttrell, “I do not. 
Millicent is very friendly to Mr. Bayle, 
and looks upon him as a pleasant youth 
who has similar tastes to her own. And 
certainly he is very nice and natural.” 

“ And yet you object to his going to see 
the girl when we are out! There, get 
along, Betsy; we shall never be there.” 

The whip whistled round the cob’s head 
and the chaise turned down a pleasant 
woody lane, just as Christie Bayle lifted 
the latch and entered the doctor’s garden. 

It was very beautiful there in the bright 
morning sunshine; the velvet turf so 
green and smooth, and the beds vying 
one with the other in brightness. There 
was no one in the garden, and all seemed 
strangely still at the house, with its open 
windows and flower-decked porch. 

Bayle had been requested to look in 
and execute a commission for the doctor, 
but all the same he felt guilty ; and though 
he directed an eager glance or two at the 
open windows, he turned, with his heart 
throbbing heavily, to the end of the closely 
clipped yew hedge, and passed round into 
the kitchen garden, and then up one walk 
and down another, to the sunny sheltered 
top, where the doctor grew his cucumbers, 
and broke down with his melons every 
year. , 

There was a delicious scent from the 
cuttings of the lawn, which were piled 
round the frame, fermenting and giving 
out heat; and as the curate reached the 
glass lights, there was the interior hung 
with great dewdrops, which began to coal- 
esce and run off as he raised the ends of 
the lights and looked in. 

Puff! quite a wave of heated air, fra- 
grant with the young growth of the plants, 
all looking richly green and healthy, and 
with the golden starry blossoms peeping 
here and there. 

Quite at home, Christie Bayle thrust in 
his arm and took out a little block of wood 
cut like an old-fashioned gun-carriage ora 
set of steps, and with this he propped up 
one light, so that the heat might escape 
and the temperature fall. 

This done he moved to the next, and 
thrust down the light, for he had seen 
from the other side a glistening, irregular, 





iridescent streak, which told of the track 
of an enemy, and this enemy had to be 
found. 

That light uttered a loud, plaintive 
squeak as it was thrust down, a sound 
peculiar to the lights of cucumber-frames ; 
and leaning over the edge, Bayle began to 
peer about among the broad prickly leaves 
of the cucumbers. 

Yes, there was the enemy’s trail, and he 
must be found, for it would have been 
cruel to the doctor to have left such a 
devouring creature there. 

In and out among the trailing stems, 
and over the soft, black earth, through 
which the delicate roots were peeping, 
were the dry, glistening marks, just as if 
some one had dipped a brush in a paint 
formed of pearl shells dissolved in oil, and 
tried to imitate the veins in a block of 
marble. 

Yes; in and out —there it went, show- 
ing bow busy the creature had been during 
the night, and the task was to find where 
it had gone to rest and sleep for the day, 
ready to come forth refreshed for another 
mischievous nocturnal prowl. 

* Now where can that fellow have hid- 
den himself?” said the follower of the 
trail, peering about and taking off his hat 
and standing it on the next light. “One 
of those great grey fellows, I’ll be bound. 
Ah, to be sure! Come out, sir.” 

The tale-telling trail ended where a 
seed-pan stood containing some young 
Brussels sprouts which had attained a 
goodly size, and upon these the enemy 
had supped heartily, crawling down after- 
wards to sleep off the effects beneath the 
pan. 

It was rather difficult to reach that pan, 
for the edge of the frame was waist high, 
but it had to be done, and the slug raked 
out with a bit of stick. 

That was it! No, it was not; the hunter 
could not quite reach, and had to wriggle 
himself a little more over and then try. 

The search was earnest and successful, 
the depredator dying an _ ignominious 
death, crushed with a piece of potsherd 
against the seed-pan, and then being buried 
at once beneath the soil, but to a looker- 
on the effect was grotesque. 

There was a looker-on here, advancing 
slowly along the path with a bunch of 
flowers in one hand, a pair of scissors in 
the other. In fact, that peculiar squeak 
made by the frame had attracted Milli- 
cent’s attention, at a time when she be- 
lieved every one to be away. 

As she approached, she became con- 
scious of the hind quarters of a man 
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clothed in that dark mixture that used to 
be popularly known as “ pepper and salt,” 
standing up out of one of the cucumber- 
frames, and executing movements as if 
he were practising diving in a dry bath. 
Suddenly the legs subsided and sank 
down. Then they rose again, and kicked 
about, the rest of the man still remaining 
hidden in the frame, and then at last there 
was a rapid retrograde motion, and Chris- 
tie Bayle emerged, hot, dishevelled, but 
triumphant for a moment, then scarlet 
with confusion and annoyance as he has- 
tily caught up his hat, clapped it on, but 
hurriedly took it off and bowed. 

* Miss Luttrell!” he exclaimed. 

“ Mr. Bayle!” she cried, forbearing to 
smile as she saw hisconfusion. ‘I heard 
the noise and wondered what it could 
be.” 

“| —I met your father,” he said, has- 
tily adjusting the light; “he asked me to 
open the frames. A tiresome slug gs 

“It was very kind of you,” she said, 
holding out her hand and pressing his in 
her frank, warm grasp, and full of eager- 
ness to set him at his ease. “ Papa will be 
so pleased that you have caught one of 
his enemies.” 

“Thank you,” he said uneasily; “it is 
very kind of you. I’m the most unlucky 
wretch under the sun, always making my- 
self ridiculous before her,” he added to 
himself. 

“Kind of me? No, of you, to come 
and take all that trouble. Poor fellow!” 
she thought, “ he fancies that I am going 
to laugh athim. I’ve been so busy, Mr. 
Bayle; I’ve copied out the whole of that 
duet. When are you coming in to try it 
over?” 

“Do you wish me to try it with you?” 
he said rather coldly. 

“Why, of course. There are no end of 
pretty little passages, solo for the flute. 
We must have a good long practice to- 
gether before we play it in public.” 

* You’re very kind and patient with me,” 
he said, as he gazed at the sweet, calm 
face by his side. 

“Nonsense,” she cried. “I’m cutting 
a few flowers for Miss Heathery; she is 
the most grateful recipient of a present of 
this kind that I know.” 

They were walking back towards the 
house as she spoke, and from time to time 
Millicent stopped to snip off some flower, 
or to ask her companion to reach one that 
grew on high, 

In a few minutes she had set him quite 
at his ease, and they were talking quietly 
about their life, their neighbors, about his 
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endeavors to improve the place; and yet 
all the time there seemed to him to be an 
undercurrent in his life, flowing beneath 
that surface talk. The garden was seen 
through a medium that tinted everything 
with joy; the air he breathed was per- 
fumed and intoxicating; the few bird 
notes that came from time to time sound- 
ed more sweetly than he had ever heard 
them before; and hardly able to realize it 
himself, life — existence — seemed one 
sweetly calm, and yet paradoxically trou- 
bled delight. 

His heart was beating fast, and there 
was a strange sense of oppression as he 
loosed the reins of his imagination fora 
moment, but the next, as he turned to gaze 
at the innocent, happy, unruffled face, so 
healthful and sweet, with the limpid grey 
eyes ready to meet his own so frankly, the 
calm came, and he felt that he could ask 
no greater joy than to live that peaceful 
life ever at her side. 

It would be hard to tell how it happened. 
They strolled about the garden till Milli- 
cent laughingly said that it would be like 
trespassing on her father’s carte blanche 
to cut more flowers, and then they went 
through the open French window into the 
drawing-room, where he sat near her, as 
if intoxicated by the sweetness of her 
voice, while she talked to him in unre- 
strained freedom of her happy, contented 
life, and bade him not to think he need 
be ceremonious there. 

Yes, it would be hard to tell how it hap- 
pened. There was one grand stillness 
without, as if the ardent sunshine had 
drunk up all sound but the dull, heavy 
throb of his heart, and the music of that 
sweet voice which now lulled him toa 
sense of delicious repose, now made every 
nerve and vein tingle with a joy he had 
never before known. 

It had been a mystery to him in his 
student fe. Books had been his world, 
and ambition to win a scholarly fame his 
care. Now it had by degrees dawned 
upon him that there was another, a greater 
love than that, transcending it so that all 
that had gone before seemed pitiful and 
small. He had met her, her voice would 
be part of his life from henceforth, and at 
last—how it came about he could not 
have told — he was standing at her side, 
holding her hands firmly in his own, and 
saying in low and eager tones that trem- 
bled with emotion, — 

“ Millicent, I love you — my love — my 
love!” 

For a few moments Millicent Luttrell 
stood motionless, gazing wonderingly at 
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her companion as he bent down over her 
hands and pressed his lips upon them. 

Then, snatching them away, her soft, 
creamy face turned to scarlet with indig- 
nation, but only for this to fade as she met 
his eyes and read there the earnest look 
he gave her, and his act from that moment 
ceased to be the insult she thought at 
first. 

* Miss Luttrell !” he said. 

“ Hush! don’t speak to me,” she cried. 

He took a step forward, but she waved 
him back, and for a few moments sobbed 
passionately, struggling hard the while to 
master her emotion. 

“Have I offended you?” he panted. 
“Dear Millicent, listen to me. What 
have I done?” 

“ Hush!” shecried. “It is all a terri- 
ble mistake. What have / done?” 

There was a pause, and the deep silence 
seemed to be filled now with strange 
noises. There wasa painful throbbing of 
the heart,a singing in the ears, and life 
was all changed as Millicent at last mas- 
tered her emotion, and her voice seemed 
to come to the listener softened and full 
of pity as if spoken by one upon some far- 
off shore, so calm, so grave and slow, so 
impassionately the words fell upon his 
ear. 

Such simple words, and yet to him like 
the death-knell of all his hope in life. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CROSSED IN LOVE, 


“Ou, Mr. Bayle, I am so sorry !” 


He looked piteously in the handsome, 
pale young face before him, his heart 
sinking, and a feeling of misery, such as 
he had never before known, chilling him 
so that he strove in vain to speak. 

The words were not cruel, they were 
not marked with scorn or contempt. There 
was no coquetry—no hope. They were 
spoken in a voice full of gentle sympathy, 
and there was tender pity in every tone, 
and yet they chilled him to the heart. 

“Oh, Mr. Bayle, I am so sorry!” 

It needed no look to endorse those 
words, and yet it was there, beaming upon 
him from those sweet, frank eyes that 
had filled again with tears which she did 
not passionately dash aside, but which 
brimmed and softly dropped upon the 
hands she clasped across her breast. 

He saw plainly enough that it had all 
been a dream, his dream of love and joy; 
that he had been too young to read a 
woman’s heart aright, and that he had 
taken her little frank kindnesses as re- 





sponses to his love; and he needed no 
explanations, for the tones in which she 
uttered those words crushed him, till as 
he stood before her in those painful mo- 
ments he realized that the death blow to 
all his hopes had come. 

He sank back in his chair as she stood 
before him, gazing up at her in so boyish 
and piteous a manner that she spoke again. 

“ Indeed, indeed, Mr. Bayle, I thought 
our intimacy so pleasant, I was so happy 
with you.” 

“ Then I may hope,” he cried passion- 
ately. ‘ Millicent, dear Millicent, all my 
life has been spent in study; I have read 
so little, I never thought of love till I saw 
you, but it has grown upon me till I can 
think only of you — your words, the tones 
of your voice, your face, all are with me 
always, with me now. Millicent, dear 
Millicent, it is a man’s first true love, and 
you could give me hope.” 

“Oh, hush! hush!” she said gently, as 
she held out her hand to him, which he 
seized and covered with his kisses, till she 
withdrew it firmly, and shook her head. 
“I am more pained than I can say,” she 
said softly. “I tell you I never thought 
of such a thing as this.” 

“ But you will,” he said, “ Millicent, my 
love!” 

“ Mr. Bayle,” she said, with some at- 
tempt at firmness, “if I have ever by my 
thoughtlessness made you think I cared 
for you, otherwise than as a very great 
friend, forgive me.” 

“ A friend!” he cried bitterly. 

“Yes, as a friend. Is friendship so 
slight a thing that you speak of it like 
that? ? 

“Yes,” he cried; “ata time like this, 
when I ask for bread and you give me a 
stone.” 

“Oh, hush!” she said again softly; 
and there was a sad smile through her 
tears. “I should be cruel if I did not 
speak to you plainly and firmly. Mr. 
Bayle, what you ask is impossible.” 

“You despise me,” he cried passion- 
ately, “because I am so boyish—so 
young” 

“No,” she said gently, as she laid her 
hand upon his shoulder. ‘ Let me speak 
to you as an elder sister might.” 

“A sister!” he cried angrily. 

“Yes, as a sister,” replied Millicent 
gently. “Christie Bayle, it was those very 
things in you that attracted me first. I 
never had a brother; but you, with your 
frank and free-hearted youthfulness, your 
genuine freshness of nature, seemed so 
brotherly that my life for the past few 








months has been brighter thanever. Our 
reading, our painting, our music —oh, 
why did you dash all those happy times 
away?” 

‘Because I am not a boy,” he cried 
angrily; ‘* because I am a man—a man 
who loves you. Millicent, will you not 
give me hope?” 

There was a pause, during which she 
stood gazing right over his head as he still 
sat there with outstretched hands, which 
he at last dropped with a gesture of de- 
spair. 

** No,” she said, at last, “I cannot give 
you hope. It is impossible.” 

“Then you love some one else,” he 
cried with boyish anger. “Oh, it is cruel. 
You led me on to love you, and now, in 
your coquettish triumph, you throw me 
aside for some other plaything of the 
hour.” 

Millicent’s brow contracted, and a half- 
angry look came into her eyes. 

“This talk to me of brotherly feeling 
and of being a sister, is it to mock me? 
It is as I thought,” he cried passionately, 
“as I have heard, with you handsome 
women ; you who delight in giving pain, 
in trifling with a weak, foolish fellow’s 
heart, so that you may bring him to your 
feet.” 

* Christie és 

“ No,” he raged, as he started to his feet, 
“don’t speak to me like that. I will not 
be led on again. Enjoy your triumph, but 
let it be made bitter by the knowledge 
that you have wrecked my life.” 

“Oh, hush! hush! hush!” she said 
softly. ‘ You are not yourself, Christie 
Bayle, or you would not speak to me like 
this. You know that you are charging 
me with that which is not true. How can 
you be so cruel?” 

“Cruel? It is you,” he cried passion- 
ately. “But there, itis all over. I shall 
leave here at once. I wish I had never 
seen the town.” 

“ Christie,” she said gently, “listen to 
me. Be yourself and go home, and think 
over all this. 1 cannot give you what you 
ask. Come, be wise and manly over this 
disappointment. Go away for a week, 
and then come back to me, and let our 
pleasant old friendship be resumed. You 
give me pain, indeed you do, by this out- 
burst. It is so unlike you.” 

“Unlike me? Yes, you have nearly 
driven me mad.” 

“No, no. No, no,” she said tenderly. 
“Be calm. Indeed and indeed, I have 
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felt as warm and affectionate to you of 
late as a sister could feel for a brother. 
I have felt so pleased to see how you were 
winning your way here amongst the peo- 
ple; and when I have heard a light or 
contemptuous utterance about you, it has 
made me angry, and ready to speak in 
your defence.” 

“Yes, I know,” he cried; “and it is 
this that taught me that you must care for 
me — must love me.” 

“Cannot a woman esteem and be at- 
tached to a youth without loving him?” 

“Youth! There! You treat meas if 
I were a boy,” he cried angrily. “Can I 
help seeming so young?” 

“No,” she said, taking his hand, * but 
you are in heart and way very, very young, 
Christie Bayle. Am I to tell you again 
that it was this brought about our inti- 
macy, for I found you so fresh in your 
young manliness, so different from the 
gentlemen I have been accustomed to. 
Come; forget all this. Let us be friends.” 

“Friends? No, it is impossible,” he 
cried bitterly. ‘I know I am boyish, and 
weak, and that is why you hold me in such 
contempt.” 

“Contempt? Ohno!” 

“But some day,” he pleaded, *1’ll wait 
—any time ——” 

“ No, no, no,” she said, flushing, ‘it is 
impossible.” 

“Then,” he raged as he started up, “I 
am right. You love some oneelse. Who 
is it? I will know.” 

“ Mr. Bayle!” 

There was a calm, queenly dignity in 
her look and words that checked his rage; 
and she saw it as he sank into the nearest 
chair, his face bent down upon his hands, 
and his shoulders heaving with the emo- 
tion that escaped now and then in a hoarse 
sob. 

* Poor boy!” she said to herself as the 
indignation he had roused gave way to 

ity. 
“ Christie Bayle,” she said, as she ap- 
proached him once more, and laid ber 
hand upon his shoulder. 

** Don’t touch me,” he cried hoarsely as 
he sprang up; and she started back, half 
frightened at his wild, haggard face. “I 
might have known,” he panted. “ Heaven 
forgive you! Good-bye — good-bye for- 
ever!” 

Before Millicent could speak he had 
reached the door, and the next minute 
she heard his hurried steps as he went 
down the street. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE SCALES FALL FROM SIR GORDON’S 
EYES. 


MILLICENT stood listening till the steps 
had died away, and then sat down at the 
writing-table. 

‘*Poor boy!” she said softly, as she 
passed her hand over her eyes, “I am so 
sorry.” 

She laid down the pen, and ran over 
her conduct —all that she had said and 
done since her first meeting with the cu- 
rate; but ended by shaking her head, and 
declaring to herself that she could find 
nothing in her behavior to call for blame. 

*“*No,” she said, rising from the table, 
after writing a few lines, which she tore 
up, ‘I must not write to him; the wound 
must be left to time.” 

A double knock announced a visitor, 
and directly after Thisbe ushered in Sir 
Gordon, who, in addition to his customary 
careful dress, wore — what was very un- 
usual for him—a flower in his button- 
hole, one which, with a great show of 
ceremony, he detached, and presented to 
Millicent before taking his seat. 

As a rule he was full of chatty conver- 
sation, but, to Millicent’s surprise, he re- 
mained perfectly silent, gazing straight 
before him through the window. 

“Ts anything the matter, Sir Gordon?” 
said Millicent at last. ‘ Papa is out, but 
he will not be long.” 

These words roused him, and he smiled 
at her gravely. 

“ No, my dear Miss Luttrell,” he said, 
“nothing is wrong; but at my time of 
life, when a man has anything particular 
to say, he weighs it well—he brings a 
good deal of thought to bear. 1 was try- 
ing to do this now.” 

** But mamma is out too,” said Millicent. 

“Yes, I know,” he replied, “and there- 
fore I came on to speak to you.” 

“ Sir Gordon?” 

“ My dear Miss Luttrell — there, I have 
known you so long that I may call you 
my dear child —1I think you believe in 
me?” 

* Believe in you, Sir Gordon?” 

“Yes, that I have the instincts, I hope, 
of a gentleman; that I am your father’s 
very good friend; and that 1 reverence 
his child.” 

“Oh yes, Sir Gordon,” said Millicent, 
placing her hand in his, as he extended it 
towards her. 

‘That is well, then,” he said, and there 
was another pause, during which he gazed 
down thoughtfully at the hand he held for 





a few moments, and then raised it to his 
lips and allowed it afterwards to glide 
away. 

Millicent flushed slightly, for in spite 
of herself, the thought of her visitor’s ob- 
ject began to dawn upon her, though she 
refused to believe it at first. 

“Let me see,” he said at last, “time 
slides away so fast. You must be three- 
and-twenty now.” 

“T thought a lady’s age was a secret, 
Sir Gordon,” said Millicent, smiling. 

“To weak, vain women, yes, my child; 
but your mind is too clear and candid for 
such subterfuges as that. Twenty-three! 
Compared with that, I am quite an old 
man.” 

Millicent’s color began to deepen, but 
she made a brave effort to be calm, mas- 
tered her emotion, and sat listening to 
the strange wooing that had commenced. 

“TI am going to speak very plainly,” 
her visitor said, gazing wistfully in her 
eyes, “and to tell you, Millicent, that for 
the past five years I have been your hum- 
ble suitor.” 

“Sir Gordon!” 

“Hush! hush! On the strength of our 
old friendship hear me out, my child. I 
will not say a word that shall wilfully give 
you pain. I only ask for a hearing.” 

Millicent sank back in her chair, clasped 
her hands, and let them rest in her lap, 
for she was too agitated to speak. The 
events of an hour or two before had un- 
hinged her. 

“For five years I have been nursing 
this idea in my breast,” he continued, 
“one day determining to speak, and then 
telling myself that I was weak and fool- 
ish, that the thing was impossible; and 
then, as you know, I have gone away for 
months together in my yacht. I will tell 
you what I have said to myself: ‘ You are 
getting well on in life; she is young and 
beautiful. The match would not be right. 
Some day she will form an attachment for 
some man suited toher. Take your pleas- 
ure in seeing the woman you love happier 
than you could ever make her.’” 

This was a revelation to Millicent, 
whose lips parted, and whose troubled 
eyes were fixed upon the speaker. 

“ The years went on, my child,” contin- 
ued Sir Gordon, “and I kept fancying 
that the man had come, and that the test 
of my love for you was to be tried. I was 
willing to suffer — for your sake — to see 
you happy; and though I was ready to 
offer you wealth, title, and the tender af- 
fection of an elderly man, 1 put it aside, 
striving to do my duty.” 








“ Sir Gordon, I never knew of all this.’’ 

“ Knew!” he said with a smile, “no; I 
never let you know. Well, my child, not 
to distress you much, I have waited; and, 
as you know, I have seen your admirers 
flitting about you, one by one, all these 
years; and I confess it, with a sense of 
delight I dare not dwell upon, I have 
found that not one of these butterflies has 
succeeded in winning our little flower. 
She has always been heart-whole and 
There, I dare not say all I would. At last, 
with a pang that I felt that I must suffer, 
I saw, as I believed, that the right man 
had come, in the person of our friend 
Christie Bayle. It has been agony to me, 
though I have hidden it beneath a calm 
face, ] hope, and I have fought on as I 
saw your intimacy increase. For I said 
to myself, it is right. He is well-to-do; 
he is young and handsome; he is true 
and manly; he is all that her lover should 
be; and with a sigh I have sat down tell- 
ing myself that I was content, and to 
prove myself I have made him my friend. 
Millicent Luttrell, he is a true-hearted, 
noble fellow, and he loves you.” 

Millicent half rose, but sank back in her 
chair, and her face grew calm once more. 

“| am no spy upon your actions or 
upon those of Christie Bayle, my child, 
but I know that he has been to you this 
morning; that he has asked you to be his 
wife, and that you have refused him.” 

“Has Mr. Bayle been so wanting in 
delicacy,” said Millicent with a flush of 
anger, * that he has told you this?” 

“No, no. Pray do not think thus of 
him. He is too noble —too manly a fel- 
low to be guilty of such a weakness. 
There are things though which a man 
cannot conceal from a jealous lover’s eyes, 
and this was one.” 

** Jealous — lover!” faltered Millicent. 

“Yes,” he said; “old as I am, my child, 
I must declare myself as yourlover. This 
last rejection has given me hopes that 
may be wild — hopes which prompted me 
to speak as I do now.” 

* Sir Gordon!” cried Millicent, rising 
from her seat; but he followed her exam- 
ple and took her hand. 

“You will listen to me, my child, pa- 
tiently,” he said in low, earnest tones; “1 
must speak now. I know the difference 
in our ages; no one better; but if the 
devotion of my life, the constant effort to 
make you happy, can bring the reward I 
ask, you shall not repentit. I know that 
some women would be tempted by the 
title and by my wealth, but I will not even 
think it of you. I know, too, that some 
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would, in their coquetry, rejoice in bring- 
ing such a one as I to their feet, and then 
laugh at him for his pains. I fear noth- 
ing of the kind from you, Millicent, for I 
know your sweet, candid nature. But tell 
me first, do you love Christie Bayle?” 

“As a sister might love a younger 
brother, who seemed to need her guiding 
hand,” said Millicent calmly. 

“Ah!” 

It was a long sigh full of relief; and 
then taking her hand once more, Sir Gor- 
don said softly, — 

“ Millicent, my child, will you be my 
wife?” 

The look of pain and sorrow in her 
eyes gave him his answer before her lips 
parted to speak, and he dropped the hand 
and stood there with the carefully got-up 
look of youthfulness or early manhood 
seeming to fade from him. Ina few min- 
utes he appeared to have aged twenty 
years; his brow grew full of lines, his 
eyes seemed sunken, and there was a hol- 
lowness of cheek that had been absent. 

He stretched out his hand to the table, 
and slowly sat down, bending forward till 
his arms rested upon his knees and his 
hands hung down nerveless between. 

** You need not speak, child,” he said 
sadly. “It has all been one of my mis- 
takes. I see! I see!” 

‘Sir Gordon, indeed, indeed I do feel 
honored!” 

“*No, no! hush, hush!” he said gently. 
“Tt is only natural. It was very weak 
and foolish of me to ask you; but when 
this love blinds a man, he says and does 
foolish things that he repents when his 
eyes are open. Mine are open now— 
yes,” he said with a sad smile, “wide 
open; I can see it all. But,” he added 
quickly, as he rose, “you are not angry 
with me, my dear?” 

“ Angry? Sir Gordon!” 

* No; you are not,” he said, taking her 
hand and patting it softly. “Is it not 
strange that I could see you so clearly 
and well, and yet be so blind to myself? 
Ah, well, it is over now. I suppose no 
man is perfect, but in my conceit I did 
not think I could have been,so weak. If 
I had not seen Bayle this morning and 
realized what had taken place, I should 
not have let my vanity get the better of 
me as I did.” 

“All this is very, very painful to me, 
Sir Gordon.” 

“ Yes, yes, of course,” he said quickly. 
“Come, then, this is our little secret, my 
child. You will keep it— the secret of 
my mistake? I do love you very much, 
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but you have taught me what it is. I am 
getting old and not so keen of wits as I 
was once uponatime. I thought it was 
man’s love for woman ; but you are right, 
my dear, it is the love that a tender father 
might bear his child.” 

He took her unresistingly in his arms, 
and kissed her forehead reverently before 
turning away, to walk to the window and 
stand gazing out blindly, till a firm step 
with loudly creaking boots was heard ap- 
proaching, when Sir Gordon slowly drew 
away back into the room. 

Then the gate clanged, the bell rang, 
and a change came over Sir Gordon as 
Millicent ran to the drawing-room door. 

“Not at home, Thisbe, to any one,” 
she said hastily. “1 am particularly en- 
gaged.” 

She closed the door quietly, and came 
back into the room to stand there, now 
flushed, now pale. 

Sir Gordon took her hand softly, and 
raised it to his lips. 

“Thank you, my child,” he said ten- 
derly. “It was very kind and thoughtful 
of you. I could not bear any one else to 
see me in my weakness.” 

He was smiling sadly in her face, when 
he noticed her agitation, and at that mo- 
ment the deep rich tones of Hallam’s 
voice were heard speaking to Thisbe. 

The words were inaudible, but there 
was no mistaking the tones, and at that 
moment it was as if the last scale of Sir 
Gordon’s love blindness had fallen away, 
and he let fall Millicent’s hand witb a 
half-frightened look. 

“Millicent, my child!” he cried in a 
sharp whisper. ‘No,no! Tell me itisn’t 
that!” 

She raised her eyes to his, looking pale, 
and shrinking from him as if guilty of 
some sin, and he flushed with anger as 
he caught her by the wrist. 

“T give up —I have given up — every 
hope,” he said hoarsely, “but I cannot 
kill my love, even if it be an old man’s, 
and your happiness would be mine. Tell 
me then, I have a right to know —tell 
me, Millicent, my child, it is not that?” 

Millicent’s shfinking aspect passed 
away, anda warm flush flooded her cheeks 
as she drew herself up proudly, and looked 
him bravely in the eyes. 

“Tt is true then?” he said huskily. 

Millicent did not answer with her lips; 
but there was a proud assent in her clear 
eyes as she met her questioner’s unflinch- 
ingly, while the deep-toned murmur 
ceased, the firm step was heard upon the 
gravel, and the door closed. 
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“ Then it is so?” he said in a voice that 
was almost inaudible. “Hallam! Hal- 
lam! How true that they say love is 
blind! Oh, my child, my child!” 

His last words were spoken beneath his 
breath, and he stood there, old and 
crushed, by the fair woman in the full 
pride of her youth and beauty, both lis- 
tening to the retiring step, as Hallam 
went down the road. 

No words could have told so plainly as 
her eyes the secret of Millicent Luttrell’s 
heart. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A DIARY AT VALLADOLID IN THE TIME 
OF CERVANTES. 

SOME time ago it was announced in the 
Atheneum that Don Pascual de Gayan- 
gos had discovered among the Spanish 
manuscripts in the British Museum a 
diary kept by a Portuguese gentleman 
resident at Valladolid in the spring and 


summer of 1605, in which there are refer-, 


ences showing that the writer was person- 
ally acquainted with Cervantes. A more 
welcome literary treasure-trove could 
scarcely be imagined, for of the personal- 
ity of Cervantes we know if possible less 
than we know of Shakespeare’s. We do 
not even know what he was like, except 
by his own playful description. The 
Stratford bust, the Droeshout engraving, 
and the Chandos picture may not be alto- 
gether satisfactory; but they are unim- 
peachable presentments compared with 
the extant portraits of Cervantes. Be- 
sides, if there is any one period in his life 
of which we know less than we do of any 
other, it is that between the time he left 
Andalusia and finally took up his resi- 
dence at Madrid. All we know, indeed, 
is, that during the latter part of it he lived 
at Valladolid, and published’ ‘ Don Quix- 
ote.” 

In the intervals of his labors at the 
“ Calendar of State Papers,” Sefior Gay- 
angos was able to make a thorough ex- 
amination of the MS., the results of which, 
together with a Spanish translation of the 
more interesting portions of the diary, he 
gave ina series of articles in the Revista 
de Espana; and with the help of the dis- 
tinguished dramatic critic, Sefior Menen- 
dez Pelayo, and of a Portuguese savant, 
Dr. Garcfa Peres, he succeeded at length 
in identifying the writer of the diary. 
The first leaf or two of the British Mu- 
seum MS. are missing, but fortunately 
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Dr. Garcfa Peres had in his possession 
another, and also an abridgement, which 
furnished the desired clue. The diarist 
proves to have been Thomé Pinheiro da 
Veiga, doctor and professor of civil law 
in the University of Coimbra (born 1571, 
died 1656), a man of considerable mark in 
his day, who rose to the highest judicial 
posts in Portugal. He is mentioned in 
Barbosa Machado’s “ Bibliotheca Lusi- 
tana” as an uncompromising champion of 
the independence of the courts of justice, 
and it is to his zeal in that cause that we 
owe the diary; for he was at the time 
ouvidor or local judge at Esgueira; and 
the object of his journey to Valladolid in 
1605 was to appeal to the crown against 
the encroachments upon his jurisdiction 
attempted by the Duke of Aveiro, the 
lord of the district. Nothing of this, 
however, is disclosed in the diary. There 
is not a trace of the traditional gravity of 
the judge in its sprightly pages. To all 
appearance it is the production of a man 
who had no object in view but to see life 
and enjoy himself at the gayest capital in 
Europe, as Valladolid then was. 

It is a severe test, no doubt, to compare 
it with books like Count de Grammont’s 
* Memoirs” and the Countess d’Aulnoy’s 
“ Travels ;” nevertheless, the comparison 
may fairly be made. It would be unrea- 
sonable, of course, to look for the same 
finish in a thing of this sort as is to be 
found in the polished workmanship of 
Anthony Hamilton; but Dr. Pinheiro had 
no small share of De Grammont’s vivacity 
and wit, and could sketch a portrait or a 
scene with alight, free touch not very infe- 
rior to the brilliant Frenchman’s; and it 
will surprise no reader of the extracts 
quoted by Sefior Gayangos that the writer 
has been suspected by good critics of 
being the author of the wittiest book in the 
Portuguese language, the “ Arte de Fur- 
tar” (Art of Stealing), generally attributed, 
but on insufficient grounds, to the great 
Jesuit preacher, Antonio Vieyra. Any 
comparison with Madame d’Aulnoy must 
be to the advantage of the diarist. As a 
Portuguese he could look at things froma 
foreigner’s point of view, while at the same 
time he was perfectly at home among the 
Spaniards; and, of course, a man’s op- 
portunities for studying life were far bet- 
ter than any woman’s, however keen her 
thirst for knowledge might be. And then, 
Valladolid under Philip I]I. was a very 
different place from Madrid under Charles 
II. Society was disposed to indemnify 
itself for the gloom and austerity of the 
last reign, very much as society was atthe 
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| Restoration in England. The young king 
loved pleasure and hated business. It 
seemed, the diarist says, as if he and his 
ministers were striving to get rid of the 
ascetic gravity and aversion to every kind 
of human pleasure that had distinguished 
the late king and his ministers. Valla- 
dolid, moreover, was especially gay at the 
time of Pinheiro’s visit. Shortly after 
his arrival, the prince, afterwards Philip 
1V., was born and baptized amid great 
rejoicings, and at the same time the Earl 
of Nottingham, better known as Lord 
Howard of Effingham, came at the head 
of a splendid and numerous retinue — 
seven hundred persons in all, we are told 
—to ratify the treaty of peace with En- 
gland; and the court, in its satisfaction at 
the event, resolved to spare nothing to 
give the foreigners a reception befitting 
the dignity of the Spanish crown. The 
dullest of diarists could hardly heip leav- 
ing a lively record behind him under such 
circumstances. 

It may be as well to say here that the 
hopes held out by the original title in 
the Revista de Espaia (“ Cervantes en 
Valladolid”), and in the notice in the 
Athen@um, are not realized. Of Cer- 
vantes personally we learn absolutely 
nothing trom Thomé Pinheiro, The name 
occurs only once in the diary ; and though 
Don Pascual still clings to the idea that 
the reference may possibly be to the 
author of “ Don Quixote,” this is some- 
what more than doubtful. The reader 
shall judge for himself. The diarist says, 
| in his abrupt way :— 
| I will tell you a most charming story about 
| Lope Garcia de la Torre, whom you know. 
| His wife, who is of high family and extremely 
| handsome, sits up all night gambling and losing 
two or three hundred ducats in her own house, 
without troubling herself in the least about her 
husband. He goes to bed early, and if by any 
chance he calls her and tells her to come, she 
answers, ‘‘ Hold your tongue, and let me play, 
Lope Garcia. You won’t? Cervantes, give 
me here that taws ” ( fa/matoria, an instrument 
made of leather thongs fixed to a wooden 
handle, used by schoolmasters), “and we'll see 
if I can’t make him hold his tongue. Sefior 
Don Lope, so long as I play with what is my 
own, hold your tongue; when it is with what 
is yours, scold away.” 

From the use of the present tense, and 
from the words * by any chance,” yor ca- 
sualidad, it is clear that this refers, not to 
some solitary incident witnessed by the 
narrator, but to something of repeated 
| occurrence in Don Lope’s house, which 
| had apparently come to be a standing joke. 
| Now it is, to say the least, highly improb- 
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able that Cervantes could have been 
night after night dangling in the salon 
of a gambling lady of fashion. He had 
something else to do of an evening. To 
judge by the depositions taken in the 
Ezpeleta affair, it is more likely that his 
occupation at such hours was balancing 
accounts or drawing up petitions or me- 
morials. It by no means follows that the 
Cervantes called to by the lady must have 
been the novelist. The name was a com- 
mon one enough in Spain at the time, 
though now it seems to be almost confined 
to Mexico and Columbia, and it is far 
more likely that in this instance it be- 
longed to some page or attendant. At 
any rate, this is the only instancein which 
it seems to be mentioned ; and it is going 
rather too far to found upon it the theory 
that Pinheiro numbered Cervantes among 
his acquaintances. 

Per contra there is his silence with 
regard to the Ezpeleta affair, though he 
was in Valladolid at the time, and for a 
month afterwards. On the 27th of June, 
1605, one Don Gaspar de Ezpeleta re- 
ceived a wound in a street brawl near the 
door of the house in which Cervantes 
lodged. He was taken in, and died there 
Shortly afterwards, in consequence of 
which Cervantes and his family were 
haled before the authorities, and he, his 
sister, his daughter, and his niece kept in 
custody for two days —the theory of the 
officers being that the quarrel in which 
the dead man had received the wound 
arose out of a love affair in which one of 
the young women was involved. Surely 
if Pinheiro had known Cervantes person- 
ally, however slight his acquaintance 
might be, he would not have passed over 
in silence an incident so noteworthy as 
this, and in itself much more so than many 
he has recorded. 

* Don Quixote” is referred to once or 
twice. Although only two or three months 
published, it had already taken the public 
fancy so much that Don Quixote and San- 
cho Panza figured in a kind of street har- 
lequinade, just as to this day Don Quix- 
ote and Dulcinea parade the streets of 
Saragossa at the October fézes. It is 
true that some ladies near the diarist did 
not quite take the allusion, for he heard 
them asking, “Is this the Portuguese am- 
bassador, or who is it?” As it so hap- 
pened, the Don Quixote was a Portuguese 
gentleman, which leads Pinheiro to ob- 
serve, “ This is how we Portuguese come 
to be despised here.” Considering how 
newly born the book was, it is very signifi- 
cant that he himself does not think any 
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explanation called for, but always assumes 
that the friend for whose amusement the 
diary was written knows all about the 
characters of the romance. It is one more 
proof of the rapidity and completeness 
with which * Don Quixote” established 
itself as a popular work. It is not, how- 
ever, quite so marvellous as Don Pascual 
de Gayangos seems disposed to regard it. 
He calls attention more than once to the 
strange fact that the characters and inci- 
dents of “Don Quixote” were familiar 
to the people of Valladolid * perhaps be- 
fore the book had been published at 
Madrid,” and accounts for it by referring 
to the story of Cervantes reading his 
MS. at the Duke of Béjar’s. There is, 
no doubt, ample evidence that ‘ Don 
Quixote ” was pretty well known before it 
had been sent to the press; but at the 
time the diarist is speaking of it must 
have been some months in print and in 
circulation. The list of errata is dated 
December 1, 1604, and the ¢asa, or assess- 
ment of the price, December 20, showing 
that it was then printed. The additional 
privilege for Portugal, prefixed to the sec- 
ond edition, bears date February 9, 1605, 
which proves that the Portuguese book- 
sellers must have already received copies 
of the first, and were proceeding to pirate 
the book; and, in fact, two Lisbon editions 
were licensed by the Holy Office in Feb- 
ruary and in March. If, then, copies of 
the first edition reached Lisbon —as it is 
clear they did — by the beginning of Feb- 
ruary at the latest, @ fortiorg they must 
have reached Valladolid, the capital, and 
not onesthird of the distance, by Marchjor 
April. The wonder, after all, is not that 
“Don Quixote” is mentioned; but that 
in the diary of a man of wit, culture, and 
reading, as Pinheiro undoubtedly was, 
there are not more numerous and sympa- 
thetic references to a book that had already 
so distinctly proved its quality. The ex- 
planation probably is that, though not in- 
sensible to the merits of “* Don Quixote,” 
he was in the opposite camp. There are 
certain indications in his style suggesting 
a leaning to the cz/to school, which from 
the outset was hostile to “ Don Quixote ; ” 
and he was evidently a reader and an ad- 
mirer of the romances of chivalry, and 
perhaps not very favorably disposed to a 
book that turned them into merciless ridi- 
cule. The diary, it may be observed, 
affords ample evidence that the taste for 
these romances was very far from being 
on the wane when Cervantes delivered 
his onslaught, as Bouterwek and others 
have said. 
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There is, however, abundant matter in 
the diary to compensate for any disap- 
pointment as regards fresh facts bearing 
on “Don Quixote” and its author. To 
English readers, of course, the most in- 
teresting parts will be those that refer 
to the sojourn of the English embassy. 
The northern heretics were evidently ob- 
jects of curiosity, no less to the diarist 
himself than to the people of Valladolid ; 
and at first, indeed, of something more 
than curiosity, for he confesses to certain 
misgivings as to the consequences of ad- 
mitting such a number into Spain. “ They 
are all,” he says, ‘‘sacramentary heretics, 
and of var‘ous sects in rebellion to the 
Church of Rome. God grant that the 
preachers that accompany them may leave 
no evil seed behind them in our Spain.” 
And he gives an awful example of the 
consequences of consorting with heretics. 
The ambassador in England (Count Vil- 
Jamediana) had written home to his wife 
to send him two chaplains of correct life 
and morals, because of the three he had 
brought with him from Spain, one was 
dead, and the other two had gone and 
married, so that for two months no mass 
had been said at the Spanish embassy. 
On the other hand, he says, when they 
landed at Corunna, great numbers of them 
went into the churches to hear mass, 
which vexed the admiral (Lord Notting- 
ham) so much, that he shipped off thirty 
of them back to England. And at Val- 
ladolid, he himself has seen one or two at 
mass; but this, he fears, was more out of 
curiosity than devotion. After a little, 
however, his apprehensions give way toa 
more hopeful feeling, as he observes the 
respectful bearing of the Englishmen to 
the ceremonies of the Church. He was 
rejoiced to see how the admiral and the 
most distinguished of his retinue followed 
in the procession and entered the church 
on the occasion of the baptism of the 
prince, and how they all made a point of 
uncovering whenever the host or images 
were passing ; and he was the more pleased 
because he had been told that they had 
resolved not todo so. In short, he admits 
that “although of the proudest and most 
presumptuous nation in Europe, and more- 
over heretics, they on the whole behaved 
with the greatest modesty and moderation, 
and with as much respect for the images 
and holy sacrament as if they had been 
Catholics;” so much so, that he says, 
“ There are hopes they will in time return 
like strayed sheep to the fold of the 
Church.” The Spaniards, on their part, 


were equally careful to avoid offence, | 
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When after a splendid banquet, at which 
the Duke of Lerma entertained the em. 
bassy, Lope de Vega’s comedy of the 
“Caballero de Illescas” was performed, 
the duke called Rios the actor aside and 
charged him to keep to love-making and 
fighting, and not to meddle with sacred 
subjects or miracles, for fear of offending 
the English. “ You understand?” said 
he. ‘ Perfectly,” said the actor; “even 
if I sneeze I’ll take care not to cross my- 
self.” 

The admiral evidently made a great 
impression on Pinheiro by his stately ap- 
pearance, his dignity, and his high-bred 
courtesy. The only fault he had to find 
with him was that he was so attached to 
his Church, with regard to which there is 
the curious and characteristic observation 
that in the time of Philip and Mary he 
was muy catélico, but turned Lutheran 
afterwards in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
became head of the heretics of the king- 
dom. His * Lutheranism ” displayed itself 
particularly when the Duke of Lerma and 
he came to settle where the treaty was to 
be signed, the admiral insisting that it 
should not be in a church. ‘What a 
pity,” the diarist exclaims, “that such a 
man should be damned!” He did not 
know that this was one of the points on 
which the earl had received special in- 
structions before leaving London. Of the 
other members of the embassy his ap- 
proval is qualified. ‘ They are all good- 
looking,” he says, “ but cold, melancholy, 
and sombre, and they seem all the more 
so, with their long cloaks and long hair; 
for they wear their hair after the fashion 
of the Nazarenes, reaching, with most of 
them, down to their shoulders. There is 
not one of them that has not most beauti- 
ful hands, of which they take the greatest 
possible care; and they are for the most 
part tall, much more so than our people.” 
This he found out to his cost; for when- 
ever there was anything particular to be 
seen they always put the English in the 
|front rank, and if he happened to stand 
behind them, he could not make out what 
was going on, so big were they. We must 
not, however, flatter ourselves that any 
compliment to the stalwart proportions of 
the English was intended. Huarte,in the 
* Examen de Ingenios,” had years befcre 
| pointed out that the greater bulk of the 
| Germans and English was, in fact,a proof 
| of inferiority; it was the result, simply, of 
| dilution, the consequence of living in a 
| moister climate. One of the embassy, 
Milord Guillobi (Willoughby), seems to 
have made something of a sensation at 
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court by a ga//arda which he danced be- 
fore the king, “with such bounds and 
capers, and in such good time and meas- 
ure, that he was raied next to the king, 
who is the best and most accomplished 
dancer of the whole court.” 

One day at church he overheard one of 
a group of ladies say tothe others, ** What 
do you say if by way of a frolic we go and 
see the admiral and his Englishmen at 
dinner?” and he followed them and thus 
had an opportunity of observing the man- 
ners and customs of the English at table. 
They eat, he says, in a very cleanly and 
decorous fashion, like gentlemen; they 
eat little and drink less than is the cus- 
tom with us ata banquet, but the fare is 
coarse, great quantities of boiled and roast 
meat ; and he remarked they said no grace 
either before or after dining. A scene of 
lively dadinage followed between the ad- 
miral and the ladies, who were all veiled; 
he requesting them to uncover their faces, 
that he might be assured no treachery was 
intended — they protesting that they were 
there as his guard of honor; until the 
admiral checkmated them by calling for a 
cup of wine and drinking to them, which 
compelled the .eader to pledge him in re- 
turn, giving him an opportunity, while she 
did so, of lifting a corner of the veil and 
catching a glimpse of a very handsome 
face. A painter of historical geure might 
have a worse subject than this passage of 
arms between the fair Spaniards and their 
old enemy, the stately English admiral 
who fought the Armada. 

We know, as a matter of history, that 
the Earl of Nottingham defrayed most of 
the cost of the embassy out of his own 
pocket, for the sum of £15,000 granted 
by the Treasury was wholly insufficient; 
but the Spanish government was never- 
theless at heavy charges. At the high 
table for the admiral and the gentlemen of 
his retinue, sixty-two covers, we are told, 


| poems, and is not included in the MS. list 

of pieces attributed to him made shortly 
j after his death; and still more doubtful 
| that the official “ Relacion” of the rejoic- 
|ings at Valladolid on the occasion of the 
| prince’s birth, which is sneered at in the 
last lines, was written by Cervantes, as 
the sonnet suggests, when it says that the 
commission to write the account of these 
doings was given to “ Don Quixote, San- 
cho Panza, and his ass.” There is no 
other reason for supposing that Cervantes 
had anything to do with it; there is not 
a trace of his hand perceptible in it; 
like the letter to Don Diego de Astudillo 
discovered in the Columbina library at 
Seville by Sefior Fernandez-Guerra, it 
might just as well have been written by 
any one as by Cervantes; and he was not 
in such favor with the government that he 
would have been likely to have the task 
assigned tohim. As for the sonnet, if it 
is not Gongora’s — and the style, senti- 
ment, and workmanship are very like his — 
it unquestionably comes from his school, 
and shows the animus against Cervantes 
and “ Don Quixote” in that section of 
literary society. 

The festivities, which, the poet hints, 
were nore in honor of the heretics than 
of the heir to the throne, fill a considera- 
ble space in the diary. The English, we 
are told, looked forward with great anxiety 
to the bull-fights, such things being un- 
known in their own country. English 
tourists in Spain, it may be cbserved, 
show much the same eagerness at the 
present day; the diary, however, does not 
tell us whether, after they had seen the 
bull-fight, King James’s courtiers made it 
right with their consciences, and asserted 
their British virtue, by inveighing against 
the brutality of the entertainment, and the 
barbarity of those who could enjoy it, as 
the English tourist is given to doing at 
tables d’héte and in books at Mudie’s. 





were laid daily; and a thousand mules, 
six hundred of them for riding, were placed 
at their disposal, at a cost of a thousand 
ducats aday. There were some grounds, 
therefore, for the sonnet beginning: — 


The Queen was brought to bed, the Lutheran 
came 
With heretics and heresies six hundred, 


in which the court is sharply attacked for | 
its lavish expenditure on behalf of the} 
enemies of the faith. The sonnet is gen- 
erally attributed to Gongora; but Sefior | 
Gayangos considers it doubtful that he | 
was the author, as it is not to be found | 
in the original printed collections of his | 


To be sure the bull-fights they saw were 
pot exactly the same thing as the tour- 
ist describes with so much gusto, and 
denounces with such vehemence. The 
modern corrida de toros is a purely dem- 
ocratic institution. Everybody who has 
any knowledge of Spain knows that among 
the cultured classes there is a strong feel- 
ing on the subject, and that a great many 
of those whose presence the foreigner 
regards as an anomaly are present only 
because they cannot afford to run counter 
to the popular will. It is “the people,” 
in the platform sense of the word, who 
will have the bull-fight, and will have it as 
it is now, a display of horse-slaughter and 
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a performance by professionals of the Tom 
Sayers and Tipton Slasher type. In 1605, 
los toreadores, we learn from the diary, 
were nobles and gentlemen of the court, 
who encountered the bull lance in hand 
and mounted on high-mettled steeds. 
Horses were indeed sometimes killed. 
We read here of the Duke of Alva having 
one that had cost him one thousand ducats 
killed under him; but such accidents ap- 
pear to have been exceptional, and the 
bull seems to have been given a fair 
chance of his life — not as in these days, 
when, if the esfada cannot kill him, he is 
hamstrung with the medial/una and then 
despatched with the dagger. If it was a 
cruel sport, at least it was a chivalrous 
one in 1605. The king did not figure as 
a toreador, but in the juego de cahas, the 
javelin games that followed, he did, and 
by universal admission made the best fig- 
ure among all who joined in them. From 
Pinheiro’s account he seems to have had 
as good a seat on horseback as his son 
Philip IV. The arena was the Plaza 
Mayor of Valladolid, perhaps the most 
picturesque old J/aza in Spain; and Pin- 
heiro waxes eloquent over the spectacle it 
presented, with its windows and balconies 
packed with people and radiant with 
beauty. He estimates the number of the 
spectators at over forty thousand, nearly 
four times as many as the present Plazade 
Toros at Madrid holds. The landlords 
of the houses round the f/aza always, in 
letting them, reserved the right to dispose 
of the balconies and windows on these 
occasions; and though they were obliged 
to find places gratis for the town council, 
raunicipal officers, and officials of the pal- 
ace, nevertheless they made more in one 
day than the rent of the houses fora year. 
Each of these bull-fights, he says, cost 
at least thirty thousand cruzados (about 
£3,000, but representing, of course, a 
much larger sum now); but the Valladolid 
people seem to have thrown their money 
about pretty freely. “In a matter of 
pleasure,” he remarks, “ these devils never 
think about what it costs;” and in the 
diary he gives repeated examples of the 
lavish expenditure he observed on all 
sides. In particular, he is severe on the 
absurd prices paid for bad pictures, and 
for horses that he himself would not have 
given two hundred ducats for. He notes, 
by the way, the horses presented to the 
English, who, he says, took away with 
them a great number of choice horses and 
mares of the best breeds, and in exchange 


sold the “ wretched hacks ” (rznes rocines) | 


they brought with them from their own 


| country and think a great deal of. Ap- 
| parently English horseflesh had not yet 
| made a reputation on the Continent in the 
reign of James 1. It would be interesting 
if some one versed in its history could 
ascertain whether this infusion of Spanish 
blood in 1605 produced any effect upon 
the breed. A fropos of the extravagance 
of the nobles, he has a curious remark, 
which very possibly has a modicum at 
least of historical truth embedded in it: 
** They say it was the late king, the father 
of this one, that encouraged the grandees 
to indulge in expenditure of this sort and 
to run in debt, no doubt in order that, 
being short of money, they might not re- 
cover their old spirit.” Of course it was 
a matter of vital importance to Philip II. 
to maintain the policy of his father and 
great-grandfather, and keep the nobles 
from regaining any portion of their old 
power; and a device of this sort was not 
unlike the man. The State itself, how- 
ever, was not much less reckless. It is 
clear that in Pinheiro’s opinion the only 
thing that kept Spain from financial ruin 
was the silver poured into the country 
from the mines on the other side of the 
Atlantic. ‘ But for this,” he says, “you 
would very soon see the Spanish suprem- 
acy disappear; and it was this that sup- 
ported the emperor’s armies, the wars of 
Flanders, and the other monstrous ex- 
penses of the last century.” He quotes a 
current saying, to the effect that arms and 
letters ennoble and enrich kingdoms; but 
the arms of Flanders and the letters of 
exchange of Genoa had ruined the Span- 
ish monarchy. If it was not for these 
two “mouths of hell,” as he calls them, 
that swallow all, the roads of Castile, he 
says, might be paved with silver, so much 
comes into the country annually from the 
Indies. 

The portrait he draws of the all-powerful 
Duke of Lerma is curious and not unfa- 
vorable. It bears out the character for 
good-nature which all historians give the 
minister of Philip III. Nobody, we are 
told, ever quitted his presence dissatisfied, 
and had he not been so inaccessible he 
would have been idolized. His own rea- 
son for being difficult of access was, that 
he was unable to refuse when favors were 
begged of him. According to Pinheiro, 
he owed a portion of his vast wealth to a 
singular custom that obtained at the Span- 
ish court. When the doctors ordered any 
great man to be bled, it was the correct 
thing for every one who wished to stand 
well with him to send hima present * to 
| comfort his blood;” and as the duke’s 
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good-will was desired throughout the 
length and breadth of the Spanish domin- 
ions, gifts poured in upon him from all 
quarters whenever blood-letting was pre- 
scribed for him by the faculty. ‘ Last 
year,” says the diary, “a slight indisposi- 
tion brought him two hundred thousand 
cruzados.” If so, his wealth, had he been 
a covetous man, need only have been lim- 
ited by his blood-making powers, for by all 
accounts the Spanish doctors of the period 
were remarkably ready with their lancets. 

There are portraits, too, of the duke’s 
lieutenants, his dragos — “ arms” —as the 
diary calls them, Pedro Franqueza and 
Rodrigo Calderén, the two most powerful 
men in the kingdomafter himself. Of the 
more famous of the two, Calderdn, the 
sketch is slight; but the account of Fran- 
queza is very interesting, and has a value 
for any future historian of the reign of 
Philip III. For one thing, it fully justi- 
fies Lerma’s choice of the man for his 
secretary, and the confidence he reposed 
in him. According to Pinheiro, Fran- 
queza was a man of rare capacity and 
aptitude for business, an indefatigable 
worker, and a zealous and faithful ser- 
vant. With dignity he combined great 
courtesy and admirable temper, and re- 
mained wholly unspoiled by the duke’s 
favor and the height of power to which he 
had been raised. ‘He is, in a word,” 
says the diary, “the best and ablest min- 
ister of King Philip I1I., and the one 
most deserving of the high office he dis- 
charges.” A little more than a year from 
the time when this was written Franqueza 
was in prison, where he died shortly after- 
wards raving mad; and but a few years 
later the other arm, Calderdén, paid the 
penalty of Lerma’s favor on the scaffold. 
Thomé Pinheiro was a shrewd man of the 
world, and no doubt knew well how un- 
stable was the position of a favorite’s 
favorite ; but what would he have said to 
such a forecast as this when he was mak- 
ing his notes? 

Of the king personally there is not much 
in the diary; but what little there is said 
of him conveys somehow the idea of an 
amiable, well-meaning man, who, in a 
more bracing political atmosphere, might 
have been a good king, if not a very great 
or wise one. A pleasant little picture is 
given of the king and queen away from 
Valladolid, strolling about the streets of 
a country town in the full enjoyment of 
trusting themselves to the affection of 
their people, without their usual following 
of attendants or Flemish guard; and fora 
man who is commonly represented as the 





embodiment of bigotry and superstition, 
what it says of Philip in another place 
is remarkable. Mentioning the king’s 
departure for Burgos on a Tuesday, an 
unlucky day according to the ideas of the 
ignorant and superstitious, it adds that he 
and the royal family made a point of set- 
ting out on their journeys on that day, in 
order to uproot and do away with the 
idea. It is hardly worth observing that 
Pinheiro had no motive for flattering por- 
traiture of potent personages in a diary 
which, it is clear, was originally intended 
only for the eye of some friend who was 
interested in Spain, and who appears to 
have accompanied him on the occasion of 
his first visit. 

He was greatly struck by the general 
affability and condescension of the gran- 
dees, but at the same time he was amused 
by the childish lengths to which punctilio 
was carried in Castile, more especially in 
the matter of titles; one of the minor con- 
sequences, very likely, of the diminished 
power and political importance of the no- 
bility since the time of Charles V. Dukes 
and grandees considered themselves ag- 
grieved if the title of Excelencia was with- 
held from them; not to address a Conde 
as Seforta was in the highest degree 
offensive; while the wuestra merced, the 
univeral zsted — “ your worship ” — of the 
present day, almost amounted to a down- 
right insult. Things had even come to 
such a pass that damages for non-observ- 
ance of these points were recoverable in 
the law courts. He cites a case which is 
in its way an illustration of feminine per- 
tinacity. An old lady who strongly ob- 
jected to these niceties, and called every 
one indiscriminately szerced, visiting the 
dowager Condesa de Lemus, addressed 
her in that form. The condesa, urged by 
her relatives, took her remedy at law, and 
obtained a decree. When they came to 
enforce payment, the old lady called out 
to her major-domo, ‘Go, pay this servant 
of her worship the condesa at once; and 
tell him that if her worship wants to find 
out a way of making herself rich and me 
poor, all she has to do is to meet me very 
often.” 

He reports an encounter of the same 
sort between two famous men in the pre- 
ceding reign—the great Duke of Alva 
and Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, the sol- 
dier, statesman, diplomatist, poet, histo- 
rian, and, greatest distinction of all, author 
of “ Lazarillode Tormes.” Meeting Men- 
doza by chance, the duke, fancying that 
he might take a liberty with a man who 
had formerly served under him, threw his 











arms round his neck and hailed him with, 
* Welcome, Caballero!” A Mendoza, 
and least of all Don Diego, was not likely 
to stand this familiarity, even from a To- 
ledo and a descendant of the emperors of 
the East; so the poet capped the saluta- 
tion by returning the embrace with, “ Very 
welcome, my tulip!” — if it be allowable 
so to translate the Spanish familiar term 
of endearment, mz cara de Pascua. 

The British Museum MS. of the diary 
has no title-page or description prefixed 
to it; but these are supplied by the other, 
a more recent one, Sefior Gayangos thinks, 
which was sent to him from Portugal by 
its owner, Dr. Peres. In imitation of 
the pompous pedantry of the then domi- 
nant cz/¢o school, Pinheiro calls his notes 
*“Fastigenia” or ‘* Fastos Geniaes,” and 
says they were found in Merlin’s tomb, 
along with the “ Quest of the Holy Grail,” 
by the archbishop Turpin. He divided 
them into two sections —the * Philipis- 
trea,” dealing with the festivities on the 
occasion cf the birth of the prince Philip; 
and the “ Pratilogia,” which treats of the 
humors, manners, and conversation of 
the Prado, more especially of the ladies 
frequenting it. To these he added af- 
terwards a third, with the title of ‘ Pin- 
cigrafia,” an account, historical and de- 
scriptive, of Valladolid (oz Pincia), which 
Don Pascual considers to be the fullest 
and most accurate description extant of 
Valladolid as it was in the seventeenth 
century, and of which he has given a trans- 
lation 27 extenso, as he has also of a sort 
of appendix, possibly not the work of 
Thomé Pinheiro, describing a not over- 
creditable adventure of that brilliant scamp 
Juan de Tassis, second Count Villamedi- 
ana, whose tragic end early in the next 
reign is still one of the mysteries of Span- 
ish history. 

From the *Pratilogia” he gives no 
extracts, as it is, he says, merely a record 
of the diarist’s gallantries and amatory 
adventures, which, moreover, seem to be 
told in a style formed on that of the ro- 
mances of chivalry, and stuffed with whole 
passages taken from the palmerins, Pri- 
maléon, Florisel de Niquea, and Amadis 
of Greece; and very likely Thomé Pin- 
heiro is not, in this division of his diary, 
a particularly edifying writer. It is clear, 
indeed, from divers of the extracted pas- 
sages, that he was not, any more than 
his successors, De Grammont, Pepys, or 
D’Aulnoy, one who wrote virginibus pu- 


erisqgue ; and he himself confesses as much | 


with great candor and sprightliness in 
some preliminary observations addressed 
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to the friend for whose benefit he recorded 
his experiences. “To prevent any mis- 
understanding,” he says, “1 must warn 
you not to be shocked if you find any ob- 
jectionable expressions in my book, for I 
never learned theology, and very likely 
have said hundreds of indecorous things 
in this diary of life at court. If I seem to 
you rather too free-spoken in the stories 
and anecdotes I repeat, remember that it 
is only in the house of a man that has 
been hanged that we must not on any ac- 
count mention a rope; the virtuous and 
pure like myself have more freedom of 
speech.” As has been already said, the 
worthy judge never for an instant betrays 
his calling, or drops a hint of the business 
that brought him to Valladolid. So far 
as the reader of the diary can perceive, 
his only serious occupation there was, in 
point of fact, gallivanting. His mornings 
may have been taken up with arguing the 
case of his jurisdiction with Franqueza, 
and poring over dry precedents; but if 
so, he amply indemnified himself after- 
wards. Whenever he caught sight of a 
mantilla that seemed to hold out a prom- 
ise of a pretty face, or got a glimpse of a 
pair of bright eyes in a passing coach, 
he was off at once in pursuit, and never 
slackened sail until he had overhauled the 
chase and poured in a broadside of blan- 
dishment and dadinage. On his own show- 
ing, he was by no means victorious in 
these encounters; but this, of course, may 
possibly be only the magnanimity of a 
conqueror. Don Pascual de Gayangos, 
however, says that in the “ Pratilogia,” 
which specially treats of this kind of skir- 
mishing, the fair Vallesolitanas seem al- 
ways to have held their own, and given 
him at least as good as he brought. Be 
that as it may, he always acknowledges 
their wit and readiness of repartee hand- 
somely, and even more than handsomely. 
“With the Valladolid girls,” he says, 
quoting one of Sancho Panza’s proverbs, 
“there’s no good in trying to play with 
false dice;” and the numerous instances 
he gives of their “quick answers ” proves 
them to have been mistresses of what 
would be called in the vulgar tongue 
** chaff’? — though, as he himself admits, 
these things transferred to paper lose a 
great deal of their point and sparkle, and 
to us, of course, they are necessarily flat- 
ter than yesterday’s champagne. 

Now and then, it is true, we get a droll 
story, as in the explanation of “ Talk as 
you go, as the wife of the man that was 
| hanged said,” — referring to the case of 
| the man on his way to execution, who 
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stopped every instant to give his wife 
some fresh instructions as to what she 
was to do after his death, until at length 
the good woman, losing patience, ex- 
claimed, “Talk as you go, husband, for 
it’s getting late.” But for the most part, 
though we must admit the promptitude of 
the replies, we have to take their point 
on trust, and make allowance for that 
occasional flavor of double entendre that 
gave them piquancy for Thomé Pinheiro. 
But free-spoken and free in their man- 
ners, as the Valladolid ladies undoubtedly 
were, it would be a mistake, he asserts 
again and again, to impute any further 
laxity to them as a body; and he contrasts 
them with his own countrywomen, who, 
with all their prudery, he hints, were too 
often no better than they should be. He 
was evidently a stanch advocate of the 
enfranchisement of women. He attributes 
the greater charm of the Castilians, and 
their superiority in wit, gaiety, and ease 
of manner, to the liberty they enjoyed. 
“IT should very much like to know,” he 
says, “ what harm there is in it, compared 
with the hypocrisy and seclusion of Por- 
tugal, where, as if the women of our coun- 
try were not our own sisters, and the 
daughters of our fathers, we treat them 
like irrational beings, shutting them up and 
not allowing them to see or speak to any- 
body.” At the same time, it is clear that 
he could not quite understand the hus- 
bands of these very free-and-easy Castil- 
ian ladies, or make up his mind whether 
to regard them as fools or philosophers. 
The unconcern with which they looked on 
at the flirtations of their wives, and lis- 
tened to the things their admirers said to 
them, filled him with amazement. 

But the fathers of Valladolid seem to 
have been equally philosophical. At least 
he tells a story to the point, —and of no 
less a personage than Gondomar, after- 
wards ambassador to England, who, when 
one of his daughter’s admirers was about 
to treat her to a serenade, and the musi- 
cians he had brought were beginning to 
tune their instruments, appeared at a win- 
dow, and called out to them, * For God’s 
sake, gentlemen, take my daughter away 
with you at once, and don’t deafen me 
with all that guitar-strumming at my own 
door!” Bacon, who seems to have rel- 
ished the dry Spanish humor, and Gondo- 
mar’s sayings in particular, would, no 
doubt, have included this in his collection 
if it had reached him. 

According to Pinheiro it was a very 





three hundred and sixty-five /é¢e days in 
the ordinary year, and three hundred and 
sixty-six in leap-year. Dressing for the 
Prado was the chief business of their life, 
and to be admired its main object. “ See, 
my dear, how we have wasted our time 
this morning,” he overheard one say to 
another one day; “we have been two 
hours at the dressing-table, and those gen- 
tlemen pass by and don’t say a word to 
us.” He did not think very much of their 
piety, but he admits that they were very 
steady church-goers ; and, indeed, next to 
the Prado, the church seems to have been 
his own favorite cruising-ground. It en- 
abled him to kill two birds with one stone, 
so to speak. Thus, on one occasion, see- 
ing some very attractive ladies leaving 
the church, he says, “As we had already 
heard mass, we made after them and fol- 
lowed them.” “As we had already heard 
mass” is delicious; a whole essay on 
Pinheiro and his diary would fail to give 
as complete an idea of the man and the 
book as we get from this half-dozen words. 

His xaiveté, indeed, is perhaps his most 
charming characteristic, and all the more 
charming for being a rare quality in a 
diarist. Keeping a diary seems to be a 
somewhat self-conscious occupation; and 
diary-keepers, as a rule, give one an idea 


of writing before a looking-glass, with a 


careful consideration of their own features 
and expression. There is, to be sure, a 
certain cockney zaive¢é about Pepys; but 
Pinheiro’s is of the exuberant southern 
sort, which is incomparably more delight- 
ful. Itisathousand pities that this record 
of his flirtations, as he calls it himself, 
cannot well be made available for general 
amusement; but it is to be feared the 
difficulties in the way are insuperable. A 
diary is not a sort of composition that 
lends itself readily to translation. Even 
translating into a language so closely 
allied to the original as the Spanish, Sefior 
Gayangos finds it necessary repeatedly to 
give the Portuguese in a foot-note in order 
to preserve the full flavor. Fromm what he 
says, too,as well as from sundry quoted 
passages, it is clear that no editor, be he 
ever so little of a Bowdler, could possibly 
give Master Thomé Pinheiro’s very frank 
statements and meditations zz extenso; 
and another objection, apparently, in Don 
Pascual’s eyes is that the diarist deals a 
great deal too freely with the names of 
personages about the court; though one 
would fancy that the lapse of nearly three 
centuries would have made the lively 


butterfly existence that of the Valladolid |judge’s gossip quite harmless by this 
ladies. With them, he says, there were | time. 
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But if it is vain to look for an edition 
that would put Pinheiro within the reach 
of the readers that enjoy Count de Gram- 
mont and Madame d’Aulnoy, it is not un- 
reasonable to hope, at least, that such a 
lucky “ find ” will not be allowed to remain 
in manuscript, but that it will be sooner 
or later made accessible in print to scholars 
and students. ‘ Works of this sort,” says 
Don Pascual, “ diaries, memoirs, letters, 
in which the writer puts into shape his 
impressions of the society in which he 
lives, and unbosoms himself to a friend, 
without any fears of Inquisition or other 
danger, are, in my opinion, a valuable 
addition to history ;” and this accurately 
describes Pinheiro’s diary, and indicates 
its peculiar value to the historical student. 
The society that furnished him with ma- 
terials for his notes was a curious and in 
many ways an interesting one, and one, 
besides, of which we have very few trust- 
worthy pictures. And, moreover, in this 
case the diarist was clearly a reporter of 
exceptional qualifications. He was a 
shrewd, clever man of the world, who 
knew life and men and women well. He 
was an acute observer, and shows signs 
of a political sagacity that does not seem 
to have been very common among his 
contemporaries. His opportunities, too, 
were excellent; he did not live inside the 
magic circle of the court, but he could 
come close enough to observe all that 
went on within it. It is plain that he was 
on familiar terms with many of the leading 
men of the day, and no doubt his business 
at Valladolid and his professional status 
gave him an insight into affairs such as 
no mere outsider or passing traveller could 
hope to obtain ; and if tothese advantages 
are added wit, humor, unfailing animal 
spirits, and a lively pen, it is not easy to 
see what more can be desired to make a 
good diary. 

In the mean time, the two pamphlets in 
which Don Pascaul de Gayangos has re- 
printed the articies contributed by him to 
the Revista de Espaita will be welcome 
as a substitute, and all the more so for 
being illustrated by notes such as he only 
could have supplied. It was, indeed, a 
lucky chance that put Pinheiro’s manu- 
script into his hands. Of necessity it 
deals largely with personages and events 
that have dropped out of history, or never 
had a place in it, and he alone, perhaps, 
could have explained its allusions, and 
furnished the key to the references. He 
is as intimately acquainted with the court 
of Philip III., and the family histories, 
intermarriages, and connections of the 


Spanish nobility of 1605, as the editor of 
a “society journal” pretends, or is be- 
lieved by his readers, to be with the pri- 
vate affairs of the English aristocracy of 
1886— and more than that need not be 
said for the extent of his knowledge. 
JOHN ORMSBY. 


From Belgravia. 
CAROLINE. 


Mr EDMUND ELLISON was a young 
gentleman who had been called to the 
bar and hoped some day to live by his 
profession. In the mean time he lived 
upon his income, pursued an irregular 
course of study, and paid long visits to 
his relations in the country. This young 
man was sitting one morning at breakfast 
with an aunt of his, called Mrs. Marston, 
a childless widow, and two of his cousins, 
Ellen and Louisa Ellison. 

* Aunt Ellen,” said Louisa, “I can do 
nothing but stare at your new parlor- 
maid.” 

“My dear, why? What is remarkable 
about her?” 

“She is so pretty, for one thing ; but it 
is not so much that. She is not a bit like 
a servant. She is like a lady. I have 
tried her in all sorts of ways. Did you 
know she understood French?” 

“No, but that’s not so rare nowadays. 
She is a very superior girl and an excel- 
lent servant, not at allabove her work. I 
hope you won’t put any notions of the 
kind into her head.” 

‘*Oh, no; and I don’t think she would 
give me the opportunity. But 1 can’t help 
wondering about her. She speaks so 
nicely, and walks like a lady, quite differ- 
ently from an ordinary servant. She is 
like a waiting-maid on the stage.” 

** My dear Louisa, I don’t think there is 
anything at all theatrical about her. She 
is an extremely nice, quiet girl.” 

“Louie reads too many novels,” her 
sister hastened to say, and Edmund, see- 
ing that his aunt was not well pleased, 
started another subject. s 

A few minutes later the parlor-maid 
came in to bring the morning’s letters, 
and naturally enough Edmund looked at 
her. Certainly Louie was right; this was 
not at all a maidservant of the ordinary 
type. She was, in the first place, exceed- 
ingly handsome, and had a grave, re- 
served, and dignified face. Her few 
words of answer to a question of Mrs. 





Marston’s were spoken in a clear, sweet 
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voice, and with an accent of singular re- 
finement. She moved softly and grace- 
fully; and she had, in her plain print 
gown, white cap and apron, a strange air 
of being remarkably well dressed. 

“I think you are right about that par- 
lor-maid, Louie,’”? said Edmund to his 
cousin, by-and-by. ‘She is a most strik- 
ing person.” 

* To tell the truth, she alarms me a 
little,” said Louie; “she is so impressive 
and so severe.” 

“Yes, she looks severe. I should think 
she was rather unapproachable to the 
other servants. Where did Aunt Ellen 
get her?” 

“Oh, she came from another situation 
in the usual way, and with an excellent 
character; and Aunt Ellen and Barker 
don’t appear to have noticed anything odd 
in her. Perhaps she has been an actress 
in a second-rate theatre and caught the 
trick of moving and speaking like that.” 

“It must have been a first-rate theatre, 
I think,” said Edmund, smiling a little at 
the vast difference between the staid and 
composed manner of his aunt’s paragon of 
parlor-maids and the vivacious airs and 
graces of an inferior actress. 

They fell to talking of other things, and 
Edmund thought no more of Caroline 
the parlor-maid, until she again came into 
his sight at lunch time. He was then 
struck anew by everything that he had 
observed before, and the riddle began to 
lay a stronger hold upon his curiosity. 
For assuredly there was a riddle. This 
young woman’s peculiarities were not 
merely those of a manner that might per 
haps have been acquired. Watching her, 
he noticed that her hands were Jong, finely 
moulded, and distinctively highbred; her 
face on observation lost the character of 
sternness and remained proud and quietly 
sad. 

He continued his scrutiny for two or 
three days and noted many little facts 
about her. He remarked that she wore no 
cheap ornaments, that the colors of her 
dresses were well chosen, and that her 
manner was always even and self-pos- 
sessed. But at the end of these days he 
was no nearer to aconsistent theory about 
her than at the beginning. He spoke of 
her again to Louie. 

“I have been noticing this mysterious 
Caroline,” said he, “‘and she seems more 
mysterious than ever.” 

“I am getting used to her,” said Louie, 
“and I begin to think with Aunt Ellen, 
that she is chiefly remarkable for being 
such an excellent servant.” 





Edmund was a little disappointed. His 
own curiosity had become engaged, and it 
was chilling to be be reminded that there 
might after all be nothing to be curious 
about. 

“]T wish you would ask her something 
about herself,” said he, after a minute or 
sO. 

“ Oh, Icouldn’t! ” cried Louie. “ Aunt 
Ellen wouldn’t like it. And, besides, it 
would seem so very odd. What excuse 
could I have? She never looks tired, or 
ill, or does her work badly. And then, sup- 
pose she really told me some very extraor- 
dinary story, what should Ido? I should 
feel that I ought to tell Aunt Ellen, and yet 
I should feel that it was not fair to tell her. 
Oh, no; it is a great mistake to try to 
know too much about one’s servants. 
Mamma always says so.” 

Edmund said no more, and his further 
observation of Caroline proceeded in si- 
lence. It was the problem that interested 
him, not the girl; he wondered and con- 
jectured, calmly and critically. One Sun- 
day evening he met Caroline walking 
alone in the village, and having by this 
time noted every point of indoor cbserva- 
tion, was quite excited by the opportunity 
of judging such details as bonnet and 
mantle. Both were simple in the extreme, 
yet when he saw her in this walking cos- 
tume, Edmund’s last lingering doubt was 
at an end. She was not, by rights, a 
servant; no, not even a shop-girl; she 
was a woman trained in the ways of good 
society. And with this conviction, which 
was equally inexplicable and immovable, 
an element of pity and sympathy crept in. 
Beside the interest in the mystery begaa 
to arise an interest in the woman. She 
occupied his mind more and more. He 
grew to be inwardly attentive whenever 
she was in the room, and to let no word 
or movement of hers escape him. And in 
proportion as this new, this personal, in- 
terest increased, there increased with it 
an unconsidered and almost unrecognized 
desire of concealment. But several days 
passed uneventfully, and brought no new 
food to his ever hungrier curiosity. 

At last one morning he went the length 
of getting up early in order to find her 
laying the table for breakfast. He came 
down quietly; the dining-room door was 
open; he heard her singing to herself as 
she moved about the room. He stopped 
short and stood still outside. What was 
this? She was singing the complaint 
from Gluck’s * Orpheus: ” * Che fard, o 
che fard, senza Eurydice.” 

Now the song is familiar enough, and 
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Edmund knew it well; but was ever any 
English servant-maid known to sing it? 
He felt quite a rush of sudden pleasure, 
and did not pause at the moment to in- 
quire of himself wherefore. He gathered 
himself together and went in. The song 
instantly stopped. 

“Good-morning, Caroline.” 

** Good-morning, sir.” 

“That’s rather an unusual song you 
were singing.” 

For a moment he fancied that she 
looked confused, but her voice was quite 
undisturbed as she replied: * I have heard 
the young ladies sing it.” 

She went away at that point, and when 
presently she returned, bringing eggs and 
rolls, it was he who was confused, for she 
caught him singing, “ Che fard.” 

In the same moment Nelly came bus- 
tling in, exclaiming in surprise at finding 
her cousin down before her. 

Edmund replied gaily. He was in ex- 
cellent spirits; he seemed, as Louisa pres- 
ently told him, like a man who had just 
heard good news. 

Later in the day, when he was left 
alone, he found a new wish reigning in his 
thoughts ; a wish so urgent as to be al- 
most a resolution. He must, he would, 
speak to Caroline, explain to her his pity, 
his sympathy, his eager desire to be per- 
mitted to do something for her. Her 
image, on which he had now brooded for 
ten days, had become very moving to him; 
and it hed also become very near. To 
him her external self, with all its slight 
changes of aspect, and her inner self, as 
he conceived it, and her anomalous posi- 
tion, were the familiar tenants of his brain; 
he had almost forgotten that this inti- 
macy of the thoughts was but one-sided. 
He had not as yet made out any plan or 
fixed any time for speaking to Caroline; 
he had only perceived clearly that he 
could not be satisfied until he had done 
so. 

Nelly remarked, after dinner, that she 
wanted a book taken up to the vicarage, 
and that she feared the gardener had al- 
ready gone home. 

‘I would send one of the maids,” said 
Mrs. Marston, * but it is Caroline’s even- 
ing out, so I don’t like to send her on an 
errand.” 

“Ob, give me your book, Nelly; 1’ll 
take it,” said Edmund. 

It was so much the natural thing that he 
should say this, that no one thought of 
suspecting a secondary motive. Probably 
he would have said it without any such 
motive; but he had one, and his con- 





science reproved him. He took the book 
and carried it up-stairs, but lingered, 
watching from his window, which com- 
manded the garden gate, till he saw Car- 
oline go out. Then he hastened down. 

* Aren’t you gone yet, Edmund ?” cried 
Louisa, as he passed the open door of the 
room. 

And Edmund, as he answered, held an 
addressed letter rather ostentatiously in 
his hand. He had written it earlier in 
the day, but duplicity was gaining upon 
him, and he hoped it might be taken for 
granted that he had stayed to write. 

He hurried out. Caroline was still in 
sight. That was well. Then he would go 
slowly. He loitered along idly. Caroline 
walked at a good pace, and turned aside 
from the village. This road would take 
her through a bit of copse, and across a 
common. Edmund instantly struck aside, 
and took a circuitous route towards the 
copse. By putting forth his utmost speed, 
he hoped to enter from the farther end, 
and meet her about midway. The path 
through the copse was a good deal fre- 
quented ; still, it was less open than the 
common, and the villagers, after all, were 
but the villagers. 

Caroline, walking slowly between the 
trees, presently came to a little wooden 
bench, and satdown. This point, if Ed- 
mund had but known it, was generally the 
goal of her “evening out” walk. But 
Edmund did not know, and as he came 
farther and farther into the copse and saw 
no figure upon the path, he began to feel 
keenly disappointed. But suddenly he 
saw her sitting quietly with her hands 
folded in her lap; he came to her side and 
stood still. She looked up, a little sur- 
prised perhaps, but, as usual, calm and 
collected. 

‘**] am glad I have found you here,” said 
Edmund. “I wanted to speak to you.” 

His tone was very serious — more seri- 
ous, perhaps, than he knew or intended. 
Caroline did not, as he had rather feared 
she might, show either alarm or distrust. 
She, in her position as a servant, had had 
many opportunities of judging Edmund, 
and her estimate of him was high. If he 
wanted to speak to her, it would be be- 
cause he had really something to say. 
She listened, therefore, with grave atten- 
tion. 

“I can’t help seeing,” said he — “no 
one could help seeing — that the position 
which you are occupying in my aunt’s 
house is not natural to you. You are not 
accustomed to be a servant. You are an 
educated woman. Cannot something be 
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done to give you back the life for which 
you are fit?” 

Caroline did not hasten to reply. Her 
manner of hearing him would alone have 
sufficed to convince him that she was not 
what she chose to seem. There was 
neither the flutter nor the humility of one 
who felt herself socially inferior. 

“It is very kind of you to say this,’ 
said she. “But I do not wish for any 
different life. The way I am living now 
is my own choice, my own action.” 

“But it doesn’t —it can’t — satisfy 
you.” ° 

She hesitated a little. “It satisfies me 
as well as any life could now. All that I 
hope or wish is to be let alone.” 

Edmund reddened. “You make me 
feel,” said he, ‘that I have been imperti- 
nent and intrusive.” 

She put out her hand quickly. “No, 
no. No, indeed. But if any one began 
to talk about me or wonder about me, I 
should have to go away.” 

“You won’t go away because of this, 
to-night, these few words of mine?” ex- 
claimed Edmund, alarmed by some such 
menace in her face. 

Again she hesitated a little. “ You 
said,” said she, “that no one could help 
seeing that I was not a servant. Have 
other people said so to you, and you to 
them?” 

She spoke in a voice less guarded and 
restrained than before, and the tone of 
appeal moved Edmund exceedingly. 

**My cousin Louie noticed it at ‘first; 
she said a word or two, the first day I was 
here. That made me notice you. After- 
wards, about a week back, when I spoke 
to her, she did not seem to see the dif- 
ference so plainly. Since then, I have 
spoken to no one, but I, myself, have seen 
the difference more and more clearly until 
I could no longer help speaking to you. 
But my aunt seems never to have seen it 
—or Nelly.” 

She smiled, a strange, wondering little 
smile, half sarcastic and wholly sad, and 
did not speak. Perhaps she supposed 
that he would now depart. But his mind 
was not yet at ease, and he presently said, 
“You won’t make me feel that I have 
driven you away, will you?” 

Caroline considered, doubtfully, and an- 
swered in her turn by a question. 

**Can I be quite sure that you will for- 
get all about this, and never speak to me 
again, except as your aunt’s servant?” 

“As to forgetting,” returned Edmund 
honestly, “it is no use to say I shall for- 
get, because I shan’t. That’s beyond my 
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power to promise. But I'll do all in my 
power not to trouble you by a word or 
look, to remind you that I have not for- 
gotten.” 

“Thank you,” said Caroline. And as 
he still made no sign of intending to leave 
the place, she stood up and turned to go 
on. 

* One word,” said Edmund, rather hur- 
riedly. “I don’t know, of course, how 
you are circumstanced. But I should be 
so glad — may I hope, if you should be in 
need of a friend, you will think of me as 
one?” 

“T will, indeed. Thank you so much.” 

She made, for the moment, no pretence 
of being other than his equal, and gave 
him her hand frankly. 

Edmund went on to the vicarage with 
Nelly’s book, and Caroline walked on, 
through the copse, to the common; and it 
may fairly be supposed that the thoughts 
of each were chiefly busy with the words 
of the other. 

The young man abstained carefully from 
coming down early to breakfast the next 
morning. He even abstained from look- 
ing at Caroline when she came into the 
room in the course of the meal. As for 
her, she wore her accustomed look of com- 
posed self-possession. 

Edmund was not at home that day to 
Junch, and came in late in the afternoon, 
The rooms were empty, and tea was pres- 
ently brought him by Caroline. 

“Is my aunt out?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Marston and the young ladies 
are gone to Copley, and will be home to 
dinner,” she replied. 

Both had spoken scrupulously in char- 
acter; but both felt that this was but an 
ostrich-like pretence. He watched her 
set everything ready for him, and light a 
little spirit lamp beneath a brass kettle, 
and as he watched her it seemed to him 
amazing that any human being could be 
so blind as to take her for a mere average 
parlor-maid. 

She had left the room perhaps five min- 
utes when the bell was rung violently. 
She hastened up, and saw a stream of 
water running over the table. Edmund 
was standing in the middle of the room. 

“I have overturned this kettle,” said 
he, turning but half round as he spoke. 

“Have you scalded yourself?” asked 
Caroline, in a steady voice. 

“ Why, yes, a little. It was a clumsy 
thing to do.” 

“Let me see,” said she; and he held 
out his right hand, from which he had 
pushed up the sleeve. 
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Both wrist and hand were scalded, not 
indeed very severely, but sufficiently to 
cause much pain, and to demand prompt 
attendance. Caroline made no exclama- 
tion, but she was as pale as the sufferer 
himself. 

“It wants some oil, and to be bound 
up,” said she. ‘ That will ease the pain. 
Had you not better let a doctor see it?” 

* No — there’s not so much of it.” 

“] think you had better,” she persisted, 
and went away. 

She told her tale in the kitchen, asked 
for oil and linen, and sent the housemaid 
with directions to the gardener to fetch a 
doctor. Mrs. Barker, the housekeeper, 
was always flurried and helpless in the face 
of an accident, and was thankful to receive 
instructions instead of giving them. She 
hurried away to fetch old linen, and Caro- 
line returned with a flask of salad-oil to 
the drawing-room, where she anointed and 
bandaged the injured arm with the utmost 
gentleness. Edmund, even under these 
unusual circumstances, observed his prom- 
ise punciually, and suffered no word or 
look of any significance to escape him. 
But when each knows that the word or 
look would be there, is the suppression of 
much avail ? 

It was Caroline who seemed almost 
willing to let the barrier fall. ‘ Does it 
hurt very much?” she asked when the 
bandaging was finished, and Mrs. Barker 
had gone for a cloth to dry the table. 

“It does hurt,” he confessed; and she 
looked at him with eyes of deep commis- 
eration, so that he could no longer doubt 
that her fortitude was fortitude indeed, 
and in no degree coldness of heart. 

A little later came home the aunt and 
cousins, full of pity and exclamations. 

** And to think that we were all] out, and 
that there was nobody to do anything for 
you,” said Mrs. Marston. 

*“ Oh, but the whole household was wait- 
ing on me,” said Edmund lightly ; “ Barker 
fetched me rags, and Caroline bandaged 
me up, and Jane ran to send for the doc- 
tor.” 

“IT am glad that Barker was so sensi- 
ble,” said Mrs. Marston; “she generally 
loses her head in an emergency.” And 
Edmund suffered Mrs. Barker’s praises to 
go unchallenged. 

The youag man lay awake that night, 
feverish and unable to sleep for pain; and 
all through the night Caroline’s look of 
compassion haunted him. For such a 
look he would be content to scald himself 
as often as she would be content to look. 
He found himself brought face to face 





with this thought, and stopped short with 
something like dismay to contemplate it. 
Was it possible that he could be in love 
with a woman of whom he only knew with 
certainty that she had abandoned the sta- 
tion of agentlewoman for that of a servant- 
maid? But in the moment of shaping 
such a question he assured himself indig- 
nantly that this was notall heknew. Had 
he not watched her day by day, and seen 
her always dignified and gentle, full in 
every word and action of a refinement 
that could only belong to a noble-minded 
woman? As he recalled her image, he felt 
the influence of something sweet, sad, and 
exquisitely harmonious. What was the 
story behind that self-controlled face? 
Surely she must have gone through 
strange and profound trouble; she spoke 
hopelessly of her own life; she declared 
that she desired nothing. He was sure 
—his mind refused to be otherwise than 
sure —that she was not to blame. Yet 
the more he thought of her, the less could 
he frame a possible explanation of her 
past and her present. 

The next day was a troubled and anx- 
ious one forhim. He began to dread that 
he might betray himself to his relations. 
To ask Caroline for a piece of bread, to 
let her fill his glass, to speak to her as to 
an ordinary attendant, was more than he 
could trust himself to do. It filled him 
with the strangest twofold feelings when 
she performed any such service for him; 
he was indignant that she should fulfil 
such tasks, and at the same time he expe- 
rienced an odd, half-humiliating delight. 
At one moment he felt like King Co- 
phetua, and at the next like the squire’s 
son of low degree who wooed a king’s 
daughter. And so out of the tumult of 
his emotions a determination evolved it- 
self. He must go away from the place, 
and before he went he must speak to Car- 
oline. 

In the afternoon, when Caroline had 
brought in tea, and was again lighting 
that little lamp, he said to his cousin: 
* Louie, will you write me a post-card to 
tell Jim I shall be home on Monday?” 

*On Monday, Edmund! so soon? 
Why, this is Saturday.” .« 

“Yes, I know; but I think I must go 
back. There are two or three reasons.” 

“I could give four or five for your stay- 
ing,” 

“So could I,” said Edmund with a lit- 
tle sigh. ‘ But I must go all the same.” 

Caroline of course gave no sign that 
she so much as heard this conversation ; 
but she understood that the resolve was 
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meant for her ears too, and told herself 
that it was more delicate and courteous 
on his part to go. 

On Sunday Edmund found bimself ex- 
tremely restless and unhappy. It is to be 
feared that he encouraged a belief in the 
terrible severity of his physical sufferings. 
In the evening he strolled out alone, re- 
fusing companionship on the ground that 
his state of temper made him intolerable 
to himself, and that he did not desire to 
be equally disagreeable to any one else. 
And when he was gone the three ladies 
agreed among themselves that not even 
the best tempered of men could endure 
pain fairly well. 

Edmund walked, first, to the little wood 
where he had before met Caroline. He 
had a great fear that she might be gone 
to church and that he should miss her. 
But as he walked hastily along the wood- 
land path, he saw a slowly advancing 
figure before him. Yes, she was here. 
He hurried on and came up with her. 

“1 did so hope that I might find you 
here,” said he. 

She paused and looked at him with a 
face of extreme gravity. His own tone 
had been serious and free from any intru- 
sive note of compliment. She seemed 
willing to leave him a moment for expla- 
nation before she uttered any reproof. 

“I know that I was not to speak to you 
again; but I must. I am going to-mor- 
row morning, you know that. I would 
not have tried to speak to you until this 
evening.” 

She was still silent; but the absence of 
reproof was in itself a permission to pro- 
ceed. She had walked on, but had slack- 
ened her pace, and Edmund walked be- 
side her. 

“T must speak to you for this once, not 
as what you pretend to be —I beg your 
pardon —as what you seem to be — but 
as what you are.” 

** What do you mean ?” she interrupted 
hastily. 

“IT mean that I must speak to you as if 
we had met in the ordinary way that equals 
meet each other — as if you had been my 
aunt’s visitor.” 

She put no second question, but her 
glance betrayed some discomposure. 

“TI never can think of you otherwise 
than as if I had met you so, The only 
difference is that I might have told you 
then in my aunt’s drawing-room what now 
I have to tell you here—that I shall 
never be really happy again if you tell me 
to go away from you and to lose sight of 
you.” 


“Stop, stop!” cried she. But Edmund 
continued, 

“I cannot stop. You must hear me 
out. It is no trifling matter. You must 
let me speak plainly, and give mea plain 
answer.” 

“Oh, this is all a mistake!” murmured 
Caroline. She was very much moved 
now, disturbed, agitated. Her voice was 
full of pain. 

“No; it is no mistake,” said Edmund. 
“T am nota susceptible fool who fancies 
himself in love with a dozen women one 
after another, nor yet a boy to follow a 
moment’s impulse. I know what I feel 
and I have thought of what I say. And 
I say this: that you are the only woman 
whom, deep down in my heart, I have 
ever cared for, or wished to think of as 
my wife.” 

“But you don’t know anything about 
me. It is madness.” 

“TI know a great deal about you. I 
have watched you, day after day, for 
weeks. I know that you are brave and 
strong, and self-controlled and gentle. 1 
know that I would believe your single 
word against the world. I don’t ask you 
to love me now —it isn’t possible — but 
let me see you; let me have a chance of 
your knowing me.” 

“ Wait,” said she, and they walked on 
for some few yards in silence. A little 
sound, a quick-caught breath, startled 
him; looking at her he saw that tears 
were running down her face. He gave 
an impulsive movement, a_ half-spoken 
word —she lifted her hand and stopped 
him. 

“T must tell you,” said she; “I must 
tell you about myself.” They came to 
the little seat among the trees. She sat 
down and Edmund sat by her, waiting. 
Her few tears were over; she was her 
calm self again. 

“To begin with,” said she, “my name 
is not Caroline Sharphill; it is Caroline 
Montague.” She stopped there, and 
looked at him. “I thought, perhaps, the 
name might be familiar to you.” But he 
shook his head. “I have not any father 
and mother; they died long ago. 1 lived 
with an uncle and aunt and cousins. I 
had a rich cousin on my father’s side, 
whom I used to go and see sometimes, 
and who was supposed to be likely, as 
they said, to ‘do something for me’ 
When I was about eighteen, my cousin 
sent for me to go and live with him. He 
was old and nearly always ill. He was 
always altering his will and threatening to 
[alter it, and talking about leaving his 
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money to this person and that person.” 


She paused a moment. ‘ There was some 
one else. I had known him before, at my 
uncle’s ; we cared for each other, but all 
his people were against it; he was not so 
very well off, but he was very clever, and 
had very good prospects; they thought it 
would ruin his future if he married a poor 
woman. And then at my cousin’s I saw 
him again. And so time went on for three 
years. We were engaged at last. And 
then, at last, my cousin had been getting 
worse, and he had to take a preparation 
of morphia, a few drops at a time, in water. 
I had to give it him —no one else — and 
the morphia was kept locked up, and I 
had the key. And one day my cousin 
made another will; I knew about it; he 
told me that he left nearly everything to 
me. And that night he died —died of 
poisoning by morphia.” 

“Ah!” said Edmund suddenly. He 
knew now why he had been expected to 
know the name of Caroline Montague. 
He remembered the case. It had been 
the talk of all England for a week three 
years ago; to this day, when the matter 
happened to be recalled, opinions were 
divided as to the girl’s innocence or guilt. 
He remembered suddenly that he had 
thought her probably guilty, and the 
thought stabbed him now like a knife. 
The pang which he had felt in hearing of 
her lover was gone; he only longed now 
to assure her of his belief in her. The 
protestation in words seemed almost an 
insult; he put his hand out quickly and 
took hers. She answered by a look of 
gratitude that changed all her face. Only 
then did he guess how much she must 
have suffered. From that moment he 
knew that they were friends at least. 

“ Then there was the trial,” she began, 
but Edmund stopped her. 

“1 know —I know all about that. The 
verdict was not guilty, of course; it could 
not be otherwise.” 

“It ought to have been zot Zroven, like 
the old Scotch courts; I was not ‘not 
guilty’ in people’s eyes. No, nor am I 
now. I have heard people speak of it — at 
dinner parties, while I stood behind their 
chairs. I refused my cousin’s money; I 
have never touched a penny of it. I broke 
off my engagement. And then, when I 
had to earn my own living, I chose to be 
aservant. Howcould I goand teach peo- 
ple’s children without letting them know 
who I was? But I don’t feel that it is 
wrong to call myself Caroline Sharphill as 
a parlor-maid. And no one guesses; no 
one thinks of finding me so. As for the 





work, I don’t mind it; I am much more 
independent than I should be as a govern- 
ess; I have my free time to myself, and 
I earn my living honestly.” 

* But in all this is no answer to me,” 
said Edmund. “It makes no difference 
tome. I love you, and I know you. If 
you can love me, all this is no barrier be- 
tween us.” 

“It is, it is. I could not marry you 
and bring you this; you don’t know what 
itis. I should be acurse upon you, and 
I should know it. It is impossible, per- 
fectly impossible.” 

* Is it impossible because you still love 
another man?” 

“If that were the reason I should have 
told you. No,thatisover. I could never 
give any one that first unreasoning love 
again; but if things were different, | can 
imagine that I might give what would be 
really better and even really truer.” 

“To me — you could give it to me?” 

“Hush, hush! I, as I am, can love 
nobody. It is all gone. Thoughts of 
that sort cannot lodge with me. To you 
I feel — oh, I can’t tell you what I feel of 
gratitude and thankfulness. You have 
made the world easier to me and better. 
You have eased the feeling that I have, 
so often, of being more alone than if I 
were dead.” 

She laid her second hand above his — 
his left, unwounded hand, that still held 
hers, and pressed it close between them. 

“* My friend, my dear, dear friend,” said 
she, and then, unloosing her hands, she 
added gently, * And now, go.” 

“Go!” echoed Edmund in the blankest 
surprise. ‘*Go— when you have just told 
me that I am some help and comfort to 
you! Don’t you understand? That’s all 
I care about; these other outside things 
are all nothing.” 

“Indeed you must go,” she answered. 
“T tell you in plain words, I cannot marry 
you or any one. It would be my unhappi- 
ness. I speak from my own point of view 
—it is the only way in such a matter. 
And you must believe that, indeed, I am 
speaking the simple truth.” 

“ Your unhappiness — it would be your 
unhappiness — oh, that’s a‘hard saying!” 

She did not repeat it; her silence was 
enough. 

“Do you say so because of this doubt, 
this hateful accusation ?”’ 

She took a moment to shape her answer. 

“I say so because I do not love you. 
Whether it would be possible that I might, 
except for this, I can’t tell. I don’t know 
what I might be now, except for this. 
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But this is, and I am what I am. Oh, 
Mr. Ellison, don’t torment me. You don’t 
know what it is to be compelled to go 
down again into the deep places of my 
own soul. I had begun to live placidly — 
all on the surface — and now I shall have 
to remember again.” 

“TI will go,” said Edmund. “The one 
thing for me now is to clear you. Not 
that it matters to me. There needs no 
disproof to my mind. But it must be 
possible to prove it to others as well; and 
that shall be my work. I will come back 
to you to tell you that the last doubt is 
gone.” 

Her sad smile had something inscruta- 
ble in it. 

“That is quite impossible,” said she. 
* All that could be done was done before ; 
and all that you can do for me you have 
done already.” 

“I shall try,” he answered; “and if I 
fail, then I shall come back and do all I 
can to urge you to see this as I see it, as 
a mere imaginary vapor, a nothing, un- 
worthy to be reckoned between a man and 
a woman who have any sincere esteem for 
each other.” 

“1 wish,” she answered, as she stood 
up from the low seat, “that I could pre- 
vail upon you not to waste another thought 
upon all this. I know so well the wretch- 
edness of itall. Believe me, believe me, 
I can never be anything to you.” 

“It is too late to say that. You are 
more to me already than anything in the 
world. If I should never see your face 
again it would be a happiness to me to 
work for you, to try with every power of 
mind and body to move away only one 
little point of the things that make people 
doubt you.” 

Caroline heard him in silence, and kept 
her eyes fixed upon the ground. Yet her 
emotion as she listened was stronger even 
than his as be spoke. For three years 
now no words of affection or of help had 
been addressed to her; she had been soli- 
tary and unregarded, and had felt that 
solitude and disregard were the highest 
happiness for which she might dare to 
hope. And now she was hearing such 
words as a woman at her happiest can 
hardly hear unmoved from a man whom 
she holds highly. To the dull, day-by-day 
obscurity of her forgotten path she had 
schooled herself; but to see the cup set at 
her lips again, and to have to put it by — 
for that she was not ready. It was but 
three years since she had been passionate, 
eager, and hopeful; the crushed-down 
longings for happiness cried out again. 
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Why should she suffer forever, she who 
had done no wrong? But she was too 
strong a woman to be carried away thus, 
and the habit of pain has its weight, like 
other habits. It was not long before she 
could answer quietly: “If it is so, I am 
very, very sorry. I wish for my own sake, 
as well as yours, that you would forget 
me. Don’t let me have the burden of 
knowing that I have brought pain and 
trouble into another life, into your life, to 
whom I feel so strong—so achingly 
strong — a gratitude.” 

They stood face to face a minute longer, 
willing to protract the parting —he be- 
cause he loved her, she because she was 
firmly resolved to make this parting the 
last. And while they stood so, there was 
a sound of steps and voices along the 
path. Caroline betrayed no disturbance, 
but Edmund started. 

“Here are people coming,” he cried 
hastily. “Oh, how hard this is, to have 
to use pretence and concealment, when I 
only long to proclaim everything openly 
in the face of all the world!” 

“Hush, hush!” said she, “and good- 
bye.” 

He took her offered hand, held it close 
for an instant, and then sprang aside from 
the pathway and plunged deep into the 
thicket. 

Caroline walked on slowly, in the same 
direction as the approaching steps. She 
would keep too near to these new comers 
for any chance of further speech. Her 
whole mind was shaken; her face was 
colorless, and tears were very near her 
eyes. She could not trust herself to hear 
Edmund’s voice again. 

Once out of the wood she hastened to 
the house. It lay before her in the light 
of the sunset, calm and warm in the Sun- 
day evening’s tranquillity. For the first 
time Caroline looked at it with affection 
and with a foretaste of regret. She had 
lived here feeling herself a stranger, but 
she knew, in this moment, that when she 
was away she would look back as to a 
home. 

Edmund fulfilled his purpose of depar- 
ture next day; there was no other word 
spoken between him and Caroline. Late 
in the afternoon Caroline went to Mrs, 
Marston and announced that she must 
leave her service. 

‘* Leave me!” exclaimed Mrs. Marston. 
“Are you not comfortable? Have you 
had any disagreement with Barker or with 
Jane?” 

‘Oh, no; there is no reason of that 
kind. I should like to tell you the reason 
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if I may, but it is rather a long explana- 
tion.” 

“Certainly; I should wish to know it.” 

“I was not brought up to be a servant. 
I was a lady; but there were circum- 
stances which made me feel obliged to 
earn my living this way. I cannot tell you 
what they were; but I may truly assure 
you that it is by no fault of my own that I 
am in this position, I don’t complain of 
the position ; I am quite satisfied.” 

Mrs. Marston looked at her, wide-eyed, 
remembered her niece’s remarks, and saw 
for the first time that they were just. 

* But your nephew, Mr. Ellison, found 
out that I was not what I seemed. He 
spoke to me with the utmost delicacy and 
kindness. And yesterday he made me an 
offer of marriage.” 

“ An offer of marriage!” echoed Mrs. 
Marston in dismay. 

“ Which I refused. He talks of coming 
back; but my mind is quite made up not 
to allow that, and it seems the best thing 
I can do to go away.” 

No words can do justice to Mrs. Mars- 
ton’s amazement. She could not at first 
find a syllable of reply, but sat looking at 
Caroline blankly. She was tossed from 
emotion to emotion. That this should 
have happened under her own roof, before 
her own eyes! That Edmund should be 
so inconceivably rash and headstrong; 
and then, that Caroline should refuse 
him! She was angry, and thankful, and 
puzzled beyond measure, all in an instant 
of time. Her sense of the becoming was 
altogether outraged, and that in so many 
conflicting points that no two could hold 
her attention at once. She did not doubt 
a word of the story, though it presented 
both Caroline and Edmund in so entirely 
new a light. 

“But a lady to become a parlor-maid! 
How could you do such a thing?” she 
murmured. 

“I cannot explain all my reasons.” 

“T should not have liked it at all if I 
had known,” said Mrs. Marston. “ And 
did Edmund really —I can’t understand 
it all. And you to make up your mind 
too! You really mean not to see him 
again?” 

“I am quite determined. It would be 
a disastrous thing for him to marry me.” 

“ Yes,” murmured Mrs. Marston doubt- 
fully. 

‘I must try to find another situation, 
and not let you know my address, so that 
he cannot possibly find me.” 

Mrs. Marston did not know what to 
say. She could no longer speak to Car- 





oline as her parlor-maid, and say that she 
would be sorry to lose her; on the other 
hand, while Caroline stood before her in 
cap and apron, she could not forget the 
character in which she had known her for 
several mouths, and speak to her as an 
equal and a stranger. Caroline stood a 
moment, and then, seeing her mistress’s 
dilemma, said: “I dare say you would 
rather not speak to me about it just at 
once, but I felt that I wished you to know 
the truth.” 

“Quite right,” said Mrs. Marston in a 
mechanical sort of way; and Caroline 
withdrew, feeling that she had erected a 
strong barrier between Edmund and her- 
self. 

Three weeks later she left the house 
and went to a situation in a distant county. 

Edmund, meanwhile, had returned to 
London and set himself to read up, in old 
newspapers, the account of Miss Mon- 
tague’s trial. He read breathlessly, see- 
ing every incident in vivid imagery. A 
line or two of description, setting forth in 
reporter’s English her looks and bearing, 
held his attention and clung in his mem- 
ory for days. It seemed to him a mar- 
vellous fact to reflect upon that he had 
read all this before with a mere idle cu- 
riosity, that he had been in London, and 
walked past the court where she was 
being tried, and given no heed. Pon- 
dering every fact, untwisting every link, 
and considering every detail, he began to 
incline to the belief — which had clearly 
been that of the acquitting jury — that 
there had been no murder in the mat- 
ter, but a self-administered overdose of 
the accustomed medicine. Yet there were 
circumstances that pointed towards Car- 
oline, and on her part there was no ex: 
planatory statement. Possibly she had 
by some miscalculation poured out a 
double quantity, and not even known after- 
wards whether or no she had done so. 
He remembered that she had not offered 
to him any explanation. Of actual — that 
is of deliberate — guilt on her part he had 
not an instant’s suspicion. The one thing 
immovable in the whole world was Caro- 
line’s truthfulness ; he was perfectly cer- 
tain that if, by any wild momentary temp- 
tation, she had done this thiag, she would 
have told it in its true place in her story. 
The look with which she had received his 
mute assurance of faith in her was 
enough. 

He found that the junior counsel for her 
defence was a man with whom he had a 
slight acquaintance. To this gentleman, 
Mr. Burke, he despatched a note, asking 
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him whether he could spare him half an 
hour some evening ; and received in reply 
an invitation to dinner. Thus it happened 
that Edmund’s questions of life and death 
—for such he felt them—were asked 
across the after-dinner wine. 

“T have been looking over that curious 
case of the death of Mr. Montague,” he 
began. ‘“ You were for the defence.” 

% “Yes yes; with Berkely. A curious 
case, as you say.” 

““What is your opinion about it —at 
this distance of time?” 

“T am like the jury, I haven’t one; 
never had.” 

“ You never had an opinion?” 

“Not decidedly. There was so much 
for and against. Did you ever see Miss 
Montague? She was avery remarkable 

irl.” 
we In what way remarkable?” 

“Well, in the first place, she was one 
of the handsomest women I ever saw. 
Then she was so self-possessed, so reso- 
lute, and so silent. That was the thing 
that shook me about her.” 

**You don’t believe she did it?” cried 
Edmund with some vehemence. 

“Eh?” returned the other, and sitting 
up, he fixed a keen glance upon his guest. 
Presently followed the question: ‘* Where 
have you seen her?” 

**Tt doesn’t much matter where. I have 
seen her.” 

“Is she prosperous?” 

“No.” 

“ A — respectable?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Not married?” 

“No.” 

*“ Nervous, anxious?” 

‘** Not in the least.” 

** And you want to sift the matter again 
and get a verdict in her favor to your own 
satisfaction?” 

** Just so.” 

Mr. Burke carefully lighted himself a 
cigarette, and when it was burning com- 
fortably, proceeded: “As a friend, I 
should advise you to let it alone.” 

“It is too late for that. And besides, I 
told her I should try.” 

“ Ah — she set you on.” 

“No; of the two she dissuaded me.” 

Mr. Burke leaned back and smoked a 
while in silence. 

‘“‘ She is a strange girl,” he said at last. 
“TI should like to have known the real 
answer to the riddle.” 

‘*What was the name of the man to 
whom she was engaged?” 

“Don’t you know? It was Duomore.” 





“What! Herbert Dunmore?” 

Edmund remembered Dunmore well, 
and remembered him as a man of particu- 
larly attractive personality, one of those 
beings blessed by a fairy godmother, of 
whom all their fellows think kindly. He 
had begun life brilliantly, but had latterly 
fallen out of the ranks. It was a year or 
two now since Edmund had seen him. 

“Where is Dunmore now?” he asked. 

“] rather think he must be back in 
town. He has been in bad health and 
has had to winter abroad. You are not 
hoping to get any information out of him, 
are you?” 

“I am hoping everything, and nothing. 
How did Dunmore behave at the time?” 

*T don’t know, I never saw him.” 

“You never saw him? That seems 
very strange. I should have thought he 
would have been a witness in the case.” 

‘“ The other side did not call him; and 
we were glad enough to say nothing about 
the engagement, which, of course, made 
another motive on her part for wishing to 
secure the property. But if I had been 
on the other side I should have called 
him.” 

* You thought — you thought he knew 
something against her?” 

“IT suspected it. He never saw her 
again. And I am told he took it terribly 
to heart.” 

“ Did it ever cross your mind that he 
might have done it?” 

“It crossed my mind, most possibili- 
ties did; but there were too many things 
against it. For one thing, there was the 
unlikelihood of his being able to get to 
the poison; for another, there was no 
evidence that he knew of the newly made 
will. The niece did; she told me so her- 
self. No; if she did not do it (and if 
she did, in fact, it #zay have been acci- 
dentally), the simplest hypothesis is that 
Montague himself, deliberately, or even 
by mistake — but that’s unlikely — took a 
secret dose. Her statements would ex- 
actly fit that theory. But it is Dunmore 
staggers me. I am confident that he be- 
lieved she did it, and he would hardly 
believe so without good reason.” 

He smoked on meditatively for a few 
minutes, and as he threw away the end of 
his cigarette, volunteered a piece of ad- 
vice. 

“Tf you are seriously going into this 
matter, Ellison, just let me give you a 
warning word; doit quietly. If you call 
attention to it again, you’ll most probably 
do more harm than good to everybody 
concerned.” 








Edmund thanked him, and promised to 
follow his advice. 

It was not till some weeks later that he 
was able to see Mr. Dunmore, who hap- 
pened to be out of London. Edmund lost 
no time on his return in calling upon him. 
He was shown into a room that felt to his 
robust lungs considerably overheated. A 
little flickering fire, paled by the summer 
sunlight, burned on the hearth, and Dun- 
more sat by it, leaning back in a low chair. 
Edmund looked at him in amazement, 
hardly able to believe that this was the 
man whom he had known. He was thin 
and haggard; a fretted, anxious look hung 
on his face, his hands were restless, and 
there were thick streaks of grey in his 
hair. Edmund as he came in, strong and 
alert, felt the profoundest pity. But amid 
the pity shone, as clearly as if the words 
had been spoken at his ear, a conviction 
that this was the evil doer. For a mo- 
ment he was disposed to speak, without 
preface, the words of Nathan. He mas- 
tered this inclination however, and ex-| 
pressed his sorrow at finding Dunmore | 
so ill. 

“Yes,” said Dunmore wearily. “I am 
always ill in England, now. If it were 
not for my wife, 1 would never spend a 
day in this country again.” 

His wife! The words came upon Ed- 
munc like a flash of lightning. It had 
never entered his mind that Dunmore 
might be married. Yet now an unheeded ; 
reminiscence arose in his memory; he 
seemed to recollect something of a Lady 
Mary. Yes, surely, he had heard of Dun- 
more’s marriage to a Lady Mary. His 
feeling, when it was able to emerge from 
mere confusion, was one of relief, even 
though he recognized that this fact would 
complicate his own task, and render more 
unlikely than ever its success. 

**] came to you,” said he, “about a very 
sad and difficult matter.” 

“Yes?” said Dunmore, his too bright 
eyes enlarging. 

‘About the case of Miss Montague. 
I have lately met Miss Montague. She 
is living as a servant in the house of an 
aunt of mine.” 

He watched Dunmore while he spoke, 
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living, because she would not take her 
cousin’s money.” 

A moment went by in silence. 

* Does she speak of it —openly —like 
that?” Dunmore asked, with manifest 
effort, his face still turned to the thin 
flame of his fire. 

‘** Not to every one, no.” 

The other turned slowly, and looked up 
at him with a strange, questioning gaze. 

“Only to you, perhaps?” said he. 

The half-jocular note was ghastly; the 
forced smile upon this changed, emaciated 
face had the weird horror of a dance of 
death. 

“I asked her to marry me,” said Ed- 
mund, and saw a passing light — surely of 
relief or hope — shine in Dunmore’s eyes, 
and die out at his next words. ‘She re- 
fuses me; she will rather live out this 
long self-sacrifice than darken any one 
else’s life with the suspicion that has 
spoilt hers.” 

Again there was a distinct interval in 
which neither spoke. 

“Can nothing be done?” said Dun- 
more hopelessly. 

** That is what I want to find out. Can’t 
you help me?” 

“I?” exclaimed the other, turning to 
him again with startled eyes, “7? How?” 

Edmund, at this moment, was as certain 
that the key to everything was in Dun- 
more’s hands as if the written confession 
were lying.in hisown. His face, however, 
betrayed nothing; it was merely quiet and 
vigilant. 

“ You were there often,” said he. “* You 
knew them all. You were not called as a 
witness; and yet you knew more of Caro- 
line Montague than any one else did. 
Who shouid be able to help, if not you?” 

There was no reply. 

*] don’t doubt,” proceeded Edmund, 
“that you would be:glad to see her cleared. 
It must be as terrible to you as to me to 
think of her future; she, so young, con- 
demned by no fault of her own, by mere 


circumstance and her horror of the dis- 


grace, to go on living as she has lived 
these three years already, hiding her 
name, like an outcast, without a friend.” 

“Yes, it is terrible,” Dunmore assented. 





and saw, at first, a slight increase perhaps 
of strain, then at the word “servant” a 
disproportionate horror. 

“A servant—good God!” he mur-| 
mured, and sank back among his cushions. 

“Yes,” said Edmund, “She says she | 
would not be a governess, because people 
would think she was not fit to be about 
their children. And she must earn a| 





“But it must be cured —it shall be 
cured,” declared Edmund. “There must 
be some proof, and | will have that proof.” 

Dunmore shrank away. “But why do 
you come to me?” asked he. 

* Because you, at least, know her inno- 
cence.” 

‘*What— what do you mean? Why 
should I know her innocence?” 
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“ Because you know her. Do you and 
I need any proof of Caroline Montague’s 
innocence? And because you know it, 
and know her, and know that she will do 
what she says, and sacrifice her whole 
future, as she has already sacrificed her 
past, I ask you to help me. There may 
be some point in your knowledge that 
would lead to more. Try and think. You 
are very ill. Thechance might not come 
again. Think what it would be when you 
were dying, to remember that perhaps you 
might have saved her, and now no one 
can save her, to the end of the world. I 
would rather, myself, have anything to 
bear —even what they accuse her of — 
than that.” 

Dunmore looked up at him with tor- 
mented, wide-opened eyes, the fascinated 
eyes of the guilty superstitious who hears 
a preacher recapitulate familiar sins. 

** You speak as if I had done it,” said 
he; but his tone was querulous, not in- 
dignant. 

“1 beg your pardon,” said Edmund, and 
left his other words to do their work. 

“Does she look ill?” Dunmore next 
asked. 

* | cannot tell; I never saw her differ- 
ent. She looks to my eyes unutterably 
sad.” 

“She used to be so lively,” sighed Dun- 
more. 

“Lively!” repeated Edmund. “It is 
the last word one could use about her 
now. That shows what she must have en- 
dured.” 

“She can’t have endured more than I 
do,” cried Dunmore, in a sharp, broken 
voice. 

Edmund’s breath stood still. Surely 
this was an acknowledgment. “No,” he 
answered slowly. ‘I don’t suppose she 
has. Is it not possible to free you and 
her together? ” 

“What do you mean? What is it you 
keep hinting at? What is it you suppose 
you know?” 

“I know nothing; but shall I tell you 
what I think? I think that you knew of 
the will, and that the temptation came on 
you suddenly <3 

Acry interrupted. Dunmore had fallen 
back in his chair, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

* And that this,” continued Edmund, 
“has been your punishment — to have to 
hide it always, and to see her bearing the 
penalty.” 

Dunmore lifted himself with effort, and 
moved a step or two away. 
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cusations,” said he faintly. “I think —I 
really think you must be out of your 
senses, Ellison.” 
Edmund stood silent. 
deepened his conviction. 
* What is it you want me to do?” asked 
Dunmore, casting himself back into his 
low chair. 

“*] want you to go back into your mem- 
ory, to think for yourself what it is that 
has changed you from the happy man 
whom I used to know, and changed her 
from a lively girl to a hopeless woman, 
and from your promised wife to a servant- 
maid; and then ask yourself whether you 
cannot save yourself and her.” 

Dunmore sat silent, staring at the fire. 

“Tf you knew ” he began at last. 

“ Then let me know,” broke in Edmund 
suddenly. “Tell me what you will. No 
living soul shall know it without your 
leave. Give yourself the relief of speak- 
ing frankly.” 

Dunmore drew a long, sharp breath. 

* To you — only,” said he. 

“To me only, unless you give me 
leave.” 

But Dunmore did not speak at once. 
The tacit acknowledgment seemed to be 
relief enough; the changing shadow of 
fear passed out of his face, and left it 
almost calm. 

“Yes, it is all true enough,” he said 
after a while. “I don’t know how you 
know; I don’t know how you understand. 
It was all done in a moment. If there 
had only been another minute to think ! — 
but it all came upon me ina flash. She 
had poured it out, and then he called her 
from the next room; she set it down and 
went in. There was the bottle in the 
unlocked cupboard, and the glass filled up 
with water; the few drops more scarcely 
altered the look. And then I heard him 
speak of changing his will once more; 
and before I could think what I had done, 
she had come back and locked the cup- 
board and carried in the glass.” 

“But then—she knew!” cried Ed- 
mund, feeling as if the earth were opening 
at his feet. 

“Oh, no; she did not know. She 
thought she had made a mistake. When 
she wrote to me there was not a word of 
suspicion or reproach. It was cold and 
proud. She would never take a favor 
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from any one. Oh, no; she did not know. 
If she had —oh! it would all have been 
easy if she had.” 

“What!” cried Edmund. “ You have 
let her think all this time that perhaps 





“* These are the most extraordinary ac- 


she did it?” 











For the moment his pity gave way to 
indignation. 

“What could I do?” said Dunmore 
hopelessly, and Edmund put away his in- 
dignation again. He went to a writing- 
table and wrote hastily a few lines. 

“What are you doing?” asked the 
other suspiciously. 

“JT will show you in a minute.” He 
paused, read over what he had written, 
and returned. “I have written in a few 
words what you have told me—no, you 
need not be alarmed —it means nothing 
without your name to it. Now I want 
you to sign it and give it to me for her — 
for her to do what she chooses. I ask it 
for your sake as much as for hers. But I 
will not try to persuade you. There it is; 
throw it in the fire if you like.” 

Dunmore took it and looked at it, and 
looked at Edmund, and said, “ Give me 
the pen.” 

Edmund felt the blood shoot into his 
face; he could not have uttered a word of 
reply. 

Dunmore took the pen, added a few 
words, and signed the paper. “ Remem- 
ber,” said he, “it is for her. She is todo 
what she pleases.” 

Edmund received it again, and Dun- 
more laid away the pen. Then there was 
a pause. Edmund, having gained his 
purpose, found himself without a word to 
say. Togo immediately away would be 
heartless ; to speak further of this matter 
was impossible; and how could these two 
speak of anything else? 

“You must let me know what she says 
of it,” said Dunmore; and Edmund re- 
plied, “ Certainly I will.” 

“And you will come in and see me 
sometimes while I am here, won’t you?” 

“If I may,” Edmund answered almost 
eagerly. 

“And for now,” Dunmore proceeded, 
“T will ask youto go. I am not supposed 
to talk very long at one time, and I begin 
to feel it.” 

There was a touch of resentment, per- 
haps even of distrust, in his voice, but his 
uneasy glance, seeking Edmund’s face, 
found reassurance there. 

“I hope,” said Dunmore, looking ear- 
nestly at him, “that you will come back 
to tell me that she is going to marry you. 
I think —I really think I should not care, 
then, what happened to me.” 

Edmund could but say “ Thank you!” 
and press the thin, hot hand. 

Mrs. Marston, sitting alone next day 
(for the girls had now gone home), was 
surprised to see her nephew arrive. He 
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told her that he had business in the vil- 
lage — a statement which on deliberation 
he had concluded to be true — and admit- 
ted, on inquiry, that he had had no mid- 
day meal. 

She rang. The servant who came in 
was a stranger. Mrs. Marston gave her 
directions and Edmund waited, hoping 
that Caroline would come next. But when 
the stranger had again come and gone, he 
asked, with such semblance of indiffer- 
ence as he could assume, “ What has be- 
come of Caroline?” 

‘“‘ She has left me,” answered his aunt. 

“Left you! — why?” 

* At her own wish.” 

Edmund started up and walked about 
uneasily. ‘Did she give no reason? ” 

His aunt looked at him steadily. ‘You 
know the reason, Edmund,” said she 
gravely. 

“Then it was you who sent her away.” 

‘*No; she left me by her own wish, 
and she told me why she wished it.” 

“ Did she tell you all — the whole sto- 
r ?” 

“She told me that you had found out 
she was a lady, and wished to marry her, 
and that she had very properly refused, 
and was determined to go away, so that 
you might not see her again.” 

The tone of dignified rebuke was quite 
lost on Edmund. 

“ Where is she now?” he asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! You let her go 
without caring what became of her — with- 
out giving her a character?” 

Mrs. Marston drew herself up. “ Cer- 
tainly I gave her a character,” she replied 
in icy tones. ‘ But I don’t know the ad- 
dress of the lady to whom I gave it. I 
avoided knowing it at Caroline’s wish.” 

Edmund replied in a manner hardly 
less chilling: “It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that I should see her. I have a 
business communication for her from a 
person whom I believe to be dying.” 

Mrs. Marston’s severity began to re- 
lax; she repeated that she did not know 
the address of Caroline’s mistress. 

“But her name—do you know her 
name?” 

Yes, that she remembeted; unfortu- 
nately, it was nothing more rare and sin- 
gular than Tucker. 

“But,” she added, “it is quite clear 
that she does not wish to see you. I 
don’t think you have really any right, 
apart from the question of wisdom, to in- 
sist on seeing her.” 





“I must deliver my message,” he an- 
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swered. He reflected and presently said: 
“I must go’back to town atonce. I must 
put an advertisement in the Zimes, to be- 
gin with.” 

“At once, Edmund! But this is mad- 
ness; you can’t care so much for this 

irl.” 

“IT should do just the same if I cared 
nothing for her; but you are mistaken — 
I care so’ much for her that if I can’t find 
her, or if she refuses to see me, my life 
will have neither hope nor pleasure in it 
all the rest of my days.” 

He spoke with so much earnestness — 
not to say ferocity —that Mrs. Marston 
was quite impressed, and only answered 
timidly: “ Well, my dear boy, but do sit 
down and eat something. You need not 
rush to the train this very minute.” 

And Edmund, recovering his habitual 
manners, apologized and did as he was 
bidden. 

His advertisement — unmistakable to 
Caroline, but discreetly veiled from other 
understandings —remained unanswered. 
Inquiries at the village station showed 
that she had gone primarily to London; 
but it seemed to Edmund extremely im- 
probable that she would remain there. 
He now devised and began to carry out a 
laborious and exhaustive plan of search. 
He procured a series of local directories 
for the county of Berkshire and catalogued 
the addresses of all householders bearing 
the name of Tucker. He then repaired 
to the town of Reading, proceeded to call 
at every house upon his list, and, inquir- 
ing for the mistress or master, questioned 
each as to the presence of a maid called 
Caroline Sharphill. It was a sickening 
occupation, and gave him an unmerited 
feeling of professional mendicancy. The 
Tuckers of Berkshire having been thor- 
oughly examined, he next betook himself 
to Bedfordshire. He calculated that if by 
ill-luck Caroline’s situation should be in 
Yorkshire he might hope to discover her 
in five years’ time. The horrid possibil- 
ity that Mrs. Tucker might reside in 
Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, or even in 
India, would not bear contemplation. 

In this pilgrimage the unhappy Edmund 
passed five mortal months, and began to 
consider that the probation of king’s sons 
in fairy tales were trifling in comparison 
with his. 

He was now sifting the county of Ox- 
fordshire, and knocked one day at the 
door of acountry rectory whose occupant 
bore the important name. He asked for 
Mrs. Tucker, and was shown into the 
presence of a benevolent-looking middle- 
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aged lady. He went through his habitual 
little formula of apology and put his ques- 
tion. Interest and recognition shone in 
the lady’s face. 

“ Caroline — yes, certainly,” said she. 

“What! Isshehere?” cried Edmund, 
clapping his hands together. 

“Yes, she is here,” Mrs. Tucker re- 
plied calmly. “ May I ask what you want 
with her?” 

“TI have a business communication for 
her.” 

Mrs. Tucker looked at him scrutiniz- 
ingly. It crossed Edmund’s mind that 
his aunt must have betrayed to this lady 
the reason of Caroline’s leaving her. 

“Well,” said she after a moment, “I 
suppose I cannot forbid you to see Caro- 
line, but it seems rather an odd thing. I 
will send for her.” 

She rang the bell, and Edmund sat pal- 
pitating with impatience. The door 
opened and Caroline came in. She ad- 
vanced towards her mistress, saw Ed- 
mund, and stopped short. 

“This gentleman tells me,” said Mrs. 
Tucker, “that he wishes to see you on 
business.” 

She looked doubtfully from one to the 
other. Edmund had started to his feet; 
his eager face was by no means that of a 
man of business. Caroline’s eyes had 
lighted up with a flash of glad recogni- 
tion, and her cheeks were in a glow. 
Mrs. Tucker hesitated and went away 
perplexed. 

Edmund, seeing Caroline again before 
him, felt as if all were well. He had 
sought this so long, and been disappointed 
so often, that he scarcely remembered 
that she was in fact not the woman who 
had accepted, but the woman who had 
refused his love. 

“Oh, how thankful I am to find you at 
last!’ cried he. ‘“ Did you never see my 
advertisements for you?” 

“No, never.” 

“T have been seeking you these five 
months. How could you go away and 
leave no sign, no word?” 

“T thought it was better,” said she fal- 
teringly. Then, gathering together her 
native firmness, she continued: “It 
would have been better for you not to 
come.” 

“TI was bound tocome. Did I not tell 
you that I would come back when I could 
free you from all suspicion ?” 

“What!” cried Caroline; but it was 
not clear whether her emotion was joy or 
terror, 

“ And you are free,” pursued Edmund, 
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giving her the paper witch he rhad re 
ceived from Dunmore. 

She took it mechanically sae Opened i it, 
then grew extremely pale, and lifting her 
eyes upon him, asked in a voice full of 
pain: “ How did you get this?” 

“He gave it me of his free will,” Ed- 
mund answered, “to be given to you.” 

She read it, and when she had done so 
folded it together and stood silent. At 
last she said: ‘** Did you suppose I did not 
know this?” 

Edmund had no reply. 

She crossed deliberately to the fire (it 
was winter time now) and laid the paper 
onit. Then, as it flamed up, she turned to 
Edmund and said: “ But oh, I am glad he 
wrote it!” 

Edmund witnessed this action with dis- 
may. Fora moment neither spoke, and 
the crackling paper burned merrily in the 
chimney. 

“Is this to be the end, then?” Edmund 
broke out, unable to restrain himself. 
“Will you let this fancy, this imaginary 
disgrace, which we both know to be an 
honor, stand betweenus? It is my whole 
life that you are throwing away. I don’t 
speak of you, though it breaks my heart 
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pte think of what you condemn yourself to. 
‘| But think what you are making of life to 
me. No other woman ever mattered to 
me—nor ever will. My whole hope of 
happiness is with you.” He stretched 
out his right hand and pushed back the 
sleeve from the wrist. ‘“ Why, this very 
scar is dear to me because you touched 
it. ” 

Caroline looked down at the scar. 
lips trembled a little. 

“And you looked at me with so much 
tenderness. I was happy that day because 
it seemed possible that you might love 
me.” 

Her hand advanced, was suspended for 
a moment, and sank lightly with a caress- 
ing touch upon the scar. But her speech 
lingered ; she hesitated. 

‘You know,” she said at last. “ You 
know measlam. If that is enough for 
you, it is enough for me.” 

“Enough!” cried Edmund. “To have 
truth and trust and love between us! 
Enough! Why, what else is there in the 
world?” 

And Caroline’s smile—a smile full 
and serene, which he beheld for the first 
time — replied; * Nothing.” 
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RURAL ENGLAND THEN AND Now. — We 
know well that London, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Bath, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and all 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and some other 
counties, have got a vast increase of miserable 
beings huddled together. But look at Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, 
Hampshire, and other counties, You will see 
there hundreds of thousands of acres of \and, 
where the old marks of the plough are visible, 
but which have not been cultivated for perhaps 
half a century. You will there see places that 
were once considerable towns and villages, now 
having within their ancient limits nothing but 
a few cottages, the parsonage, and a single 
farmhouse. It is a curious and a melancholy 
sight, where an ancient church, with its lofty 
spire or tower, the church sufficient to contain 
a thousand or two or three thousand of people 
conveniently, now stands surrounded by a score 
or half a score of miserable mud houses, with 
floors of earth, and covered with thatch; and 
this sight strikes your eye in all parts of the 
five western counties of England. Surely these 
churches were not built without the existence 
of a population somewhat proportionate to 





their size! Certainly not; for the churches 
are of various sizes, and we sometimes see 
them very small indeed. Let any man look at 
the sides of the hills in these counties, and also 
in Hampshire, where dowas, or open lands, 
prevail. He will there see not only that those 
hills were formerly cultivated ; but that banks, 
from distance to distance, were made by the 
spade, in order to form little flats for the plough 
to go, without tumbling the earth down the 
hill; so that the side of a hill looks, in some 
sort, like the steps of a stairs, Was this done 
without hands, and without mouths to consume 
the grain raised on the sides of these hills? 
The funding and manufacturing and commer- 
cial and taxing system has, by drawing wealth 
into great masses, drawn men also into great 
masses. London, the manufacturing places, 
Bath and other places of dissipation, have, 
indeed, wonderfully increased in population. 
Country-seats, parks, pleasure-gardens have, in 
like manner and degree, increased in number 
and extent. And in just the same proportion 
has been the increase of poor-houses, mad- 
houses, and jails. But the people of England 
have been swept away. 
WILLIAM COBBETT, 











